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DEDICATION SECTION 


The following six articles were requested by the Editor 
to describe the life and works of Rufus Ashley Lyman. 


RUFUS ASHLEY LYMAN, A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH 


JOSEPH B. BURT 


Rufus Ashley Lyman, the son of William Graves and Sophie 
Lee Lyman, was born at Table Rock, Nebr., April 17, 1875. In 
common with many other men who became famous, he was born 
in a log cabin; one built by his father from the shingles and logs 
hewn from the trees found along the banks of the Nemaha River 
in Pawnee County. William Graves Lyman was of English descent. 
His forebears had been landowners in England, and one of them 
had brought his family to America and settled near Southampton, 
Mass., before the Revolutionary War. 

Rufus Lyman’s paternal grandfather was born at Southampton 
and while a young man moved westward, first to Ohio, and later, 
to Stevenson County, IIL, where William Lyman was born Short- 
ly thereafter, the family moved to Wisconsin and there, when Wil 
liam was only six months old, his mother and six-year old. sister 
died as victims of Asiatic cholera, on one of the last serious out- 


breaks of this disease in this country. The young son was raised by 
his grandparents and upon attaining m od came to Nebraska in 


1867, the year statehood was attained. W il iam’s father later moved 
to Nebraska, then migrated first to the Panhandle of Texas and 
finally to central Oregon, where he died “si is buried 

Rufus Lyman’s mother was a member of one of the Allen fam- 
ilies in Greene County, Ky. Her family moved to Sangamon County, 
Ill., where her mother died when she was fourteen years old. She 
assumed the responsibility of mothering her seven sisters and broth- 
ers. lIamily history reveals that although members of the Allen 
family in Kentucky had all been Democrats, she became, after cross- 
ing the Ohio River, a most ardent Republican and a strong Abolli 
tionist. After a few years in Illinois, the Allen family came as 


[1] 


| 
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pioneers to Pawnee County, Nebr., in 1865. It was here that she 
met William Lyman. Sophie Lee Allen was of Scottish origin, but, 
somewhere along the ancestral line, sufficient Irish blood was in- 
troduced to impart to her descendants a keen sense of humor. 

In 1880 William and Sophie moved their family to central Ore- 
gon, where William’s father had located previously. After a year, 
the family was compelled to returned to Pawnee County, Nebr., 
because of the lack of school facilities for their children. The school 
district in Oregon was 54 miles long, and of eyual width, and located 
in typical mountain country. The only school in the district was, by 
necessity, a boarding school. 

At the turn of the century, William and Sophie Lyman migrated 
to the wheat country in northwest Kansas, where they completed 
their allotted days and now lie buried. 

The story of the migrations of the ancestors of Rufus Ashley 
Lyman is essential to the complete understanding of the man. It 
shows that his forebears, on both sides of the family, possessed pio- 
neering instinct characterized by their foresight, vision and willing- 
ness to accept challenges. It helps explain why so many of Rufus 
Lyman’s friends and admirers have referred to him as a pioneer in 
pharmaceutical education. With such a heritage, it could not have 
been otherwise. 

Dr. Lyman’s formal education was all obtained in Nebraska. He 
attended one of the traditional one-room country schools, known as 
Bunker Hill School, and graduated from the Table Rock High 
School, after which he entered the University of Nebraska, from 
which he received the A.B. degree in 1897. His undergraduate course 
was the traditional classical course, including Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics. At that time, the only alternative offered by the Uni- 
versity was the industrial course, which included agriculture, engin- 
eering and the mechanical arts. 

During his undergraduate study, Dr. Lyman became interested 
in zoology and, largely because of the influence of one of his teach- 
ers who was a parasitologist, decided to continue his studies toward 
the Master of Arts degree, majoring in parasitology. His thesis, 
entitled “The Genus Cittotaenia,” was published in the Proceedings 
of the Microscopical Society (23, 173 (1902)), and represents a 
scholarly and comprehensive study of the parasites infesting the 
rabbit. It is unique in one respect—Dr. Lyman has referred to it as 
his only contribution to science, pointing out that all of his other 
publications have been directed to the problems of pharmaceutical 
education. His Master of Arts degree was conferred in 1899. Dur- 
ing the two years devoted to graduate work he taught classes in 
physiology in the Lincoln High School. 
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On July 1, 1899, Rufus Lyman married Carrie Day, of Keokuk, 
Ia. During the next year (1899-1900) both he and Mrs. Lyman 
were employed as teachers at the Nebraska School for the Blind, 
at Nebraska City. In 1900, he entered the College of Medicine of 
the University of Nebraska, receiving his M.D. degree, as the sec- 
ond ranking student in his class, in 1903. This achievement was all 
the more remarkable since he had been unable to devote full time 
to his studies while in the College of Medicine, because of the ne- 
cessity of supporting his family, which had been increased, during 
this period, by the arrivals of the first two of his six children. He 
served as an instructor in physiology and also held a position as 
lamplighter, making his regular rounds, every evening and morning, 
lighting and extinguishing the gas street lamps then in use in the 
city. 

Four daughters and two sons were born to the Lymans. They 
were, in the order of their births: Esther, Caroline, Elizabeth, Lou- 
ise, Rufus Ashley, Jr., and Edwin Day. All but Caroline, who died 
August 25, 1927, survive. Three of the daughters, Esther, Caroline, 
and Elizabeth, graduated from the College of Pharmacy and also 
from the College of Arts and Sciences of the University of Ne- 
braska. Rufus A. Lyman, Jr., Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University), 
M.D. (University of Nebraska), is Director of Student Health and 
Chairman of the Department of Zoology at Idaho State College, Po- 
catello, and Edwin Day Lyman, M.P.H. (Harvard University), 
M.D. (University of Nebraska), is Director of the Omaha-Douglas 
County Health Department. 

During the summers of 1903 and 1904, Dr. Lyman served as a 
physician for a mining camp of the Union Pacific Coal Company at 
Cumberland, Wyo. During the year 1903-04 he carried on a medical 
practice in Omaha before becoming associated with the College of 
Medicine as instructor in physiology. 

The story of the organization of the College of Pharmacy at 
the University of Nebraska can best be told in Dr. Lyman’s own 
words. The quotation which follows is taken from an article signed 
by Dr. Lyman, using his newly acquired title of Dean Emeritus, in 
appreciation of the annual banquet held in his honor May 10, 1946, 
prior to his retirement as Dean. The article appeared in the October 
15, 1946, issue of The Scruple, a publication of the Student Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association at the University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Lyman said, in part: 

It was thirty-eight years ago this September (1946) that in 
struction in pharmacy was begun at the University of Nebraska 
The School of Pharmacy was created as a part of the College of 
Medicine by action of the Board of Regents on April 23, 1908 
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Seven years later, by an act of the Legislature, it was elevated 


to college rank. 


The necessity for introducing pharmaceutical instruction in 
this university was the conception of Chancellor E. Benjamin 
foundation upon which 


Andrews. It was he who laid the broader 


this university was built. Many of the things which he started 
and from without the 
Within the university, 
Medicine, was sympa- 
Most faculty members 
among the practicing 


in those days were opposed from within 


university. Pharmacy was one of them 

only one man, the dean of the College 

thetic. A few were violently opposed 

were indifferent. Outside the university 
{ 


druggists, four were sympathetic. Most of them were indifferent 


} 


and indifference was probably the g1 


rreatest sin against the devel- 


opment of pharmaccutical education in this state 
When I realized the situation, in complete discouragement, 


went to Chancellor Andrews about it. He 


with his one good eye (I was told that h 


the Battle of Gettysburg) and asked if | wz 


I 
e me a piercing look 


lost the other one at 


iS 


for the plan. | said 


that I was. He said, “So am I, and that is all it takes, the task is 


yours,”—and that is how it happened 


We began pharmaceutical instruction that fall on a special 


appropriation of $500 for equipment and 


instructor, and twelve students. 


500 for a part-time 


With satisfaction I have seen the institution grow from that 
small beginning to its present status. I have seen it rise from a 
a respected position 
In the national sphere, 


place of nothingness on this campus 
among the other colleges of the university 


I have seen it become one of the outstanding American institu- 
tions with a teaching and research staff I would not trade for the 
staff of any other American college. I have 


as one of the most advanced, one of the 
tutions, leading pharmaceutical ed 


seen it become one of the most importa 
pharmaceutical literature in America. It is needless to say I have 
an affection for it, for its students, its alumni, for its facul 


which is comparable to that which I hol 
the walls of the old building are sacr 
part of me. 

The College of Pharmacy has bec 


m 


nt 


nm) 


seen it take its plac« 


st progressive, insti- 
ucation in this country. I have 


lit 
editorial centers 


y 
r my family. Even 


me. It has become a 


ic 


what it is because 


of the product it has produced. Its alumni are today flung around 


the world, engaged in every field of 
holding positions of influence, responsi 
ation from the College of Pharmacy 
respectability, and integrity. You will 
wherever you go. The faculty is com 


ni 


} 


find it so considers 


lal 
bility and trust. Gradu 


maceutical activity 


} 


rands you for ability, 


sed of men of national 


and international reputation. Its students 


n 


aggressive, the most courteous, th: 
scholarly on the Nebraska campus 


are among the most 


sincere and the most 


Dr. Lyman’s contributions to pharmaceutical education are well 
known to pharmacists, and we shall not elaborate upon them here. 
He has been characterized by the great pharmaceutical historian, Dr. 
George Urdang, as “one of the foremost 


T 


\} 


| 


larmaceutical educators 
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in the United States of America. Throughout his entire life, R. A. 
Lyman has been looking for challenges. He needed them. They 
released the best in him. It was his and pharmacy’s good luck that 
his first and decisive challenge brought him into the field of phar- 
maceutical education.” 

Under Dean Lyman’s leadership, graduation from high school 
was made a prerequisite for admission to the College of Pharmacy 
in 1913, a full ten years before this requirement was adopted by 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the prede- 
cessor of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. From 
the very beginning, a four-year course of study was offered, along 
with the two- and the three-year courses. It is rather significant 
that the University of Nebraska was one of the three universities 
who were first to abandon all but the four-year course (1926), and 
this occurred six years before this change was made mandatory by 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and thirteen 


} 


years before this requirement was recognized by Nebraska law as 


a prerequisite for licensure. 
One of Dr. Lyman’s major contributions to pharmaceutical ed- 


ucation, and one which has apparently escaped the notice of many 


who have written of his achievements, arises from his insistence 
on adequate training in the biological sciences. Irom the very be- 


ginning of pharmaceutical instruction at the University of Nebraska, 
laboratory courses in biology, bacteriology, physiology, pharma- 
cology, and biological assay were required. It was this which made 
the curriculum of the College of Pharmacy different, in the earlier 


years, from that of most other colleges of pharmacy. Dean Lyman’s 


foresight in this regard has since been endorsed by the findings 
and recommendations of the Curriculum Committee of the A.A.C.P., 
the Report of the Committee on The Pharmaceutical Survey, and 


the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education. 

Dr. Lyman has received many recognitions and honors. In 1947, 
he was awarded the Remington Medal, pharmacy’s highest honor, 
and cited as “‘a towering figure in the field of pharmaceutical edu 
cation.”” He was elected Honorary President of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association to serve during the centennial year of the 
Association (1952-53). At its meeting in Miami Beach last May, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy elected him to 
honorary membership, as the second person to be accorded this dis- 
tinction, and at the same time the American Institute of the History 
of | 1 him Honorary President of that organization, 
the third person to be so honored. On May 28, 1955, Kappa Epsi- 


+ 
harma¢ \ electe 
1 
} 


lon, national pharmacy fraternity for women, conferred upon him 
the title of Honorary Founder of Kappa Epsilon. He holds honorary 
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membership in the United Provinces Pharmaceutical Association of 
India. 

Among his activities are his long service as founder and editor 
of The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education since 1937, 
and as Editor-in-Chief of the series of textbooks published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co., under the title “American Pharmacy,” since 
1944. He served as a member of the committee to formulate a pro- 
gram for a pharmacy unit in the Student Army Training Corps in 
1918. He was a member of the committee making a study of phar- 
maceutical education and practice, sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Fund and commonly known as the “Charters Report.” This study 
supplied the basic information necessary for improvement of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 

Dr. Lyman is affiliated with many organizations. He is a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
holds membership in the American Medical Association, the Ne- 
braska State Medical Society, the Nebraska Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the American Pharmaceutical Association, the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy, the Nebraska Academy of 
Science, the American Public Health Association, the American 
Association of School Physicians, the American Student Health 
Association, the Society of the Sigma Xi, Phi Delta Chi, Omega 
Beta Pi, Delta Sigma Phi, and the Rho Chi Society. 


S 


Dr. Lyman’s recognition by Kappa Epsilon as honorary founder 
has already been mentioned. He was also the moving spirit in the 
creation of the Rho Chi Society, honorary pharmaceutical organi- 
zation. He also played a large part in the establishment of the pro- 
grams of the Pharmacy Section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

A year after his retirement as dean of the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Nebraska, Dr. Lyman was invited to come to 
the University of Arizona to establish a college of pharmacy there. 
Beginning in 1947, he devoted three years to this task, retiring to 
claim his second title as Dean Emeritus in 1950. His interest in both 
institutions which he founded continues unabated. The new build- 
ing for the College of Pharmacy, at the University of Nebraska, 
scheduled for construction early in the Spring of 1956, has been 
named, in his honor, by the Board of Regents as Lyman Hall. Dr. 
Lyman may take great pride and personal satisfaction in the fact 
that he has been privileged to establish two colleges of pharmacy, 
both of which have been accredited as Class A institutions by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. This is a distinc- 
tion which is unique among pharmaceutical educators. 
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Despite the numerous recognitions and honors which have been 
bestowed upon him, Rufus Ashley Lyman is a very humble and 
modest person. Probably it is these qualities, together with his 
vision, foresight, and ability to influence others, which explain his 
success. He is a confirmed optimist. In all my years of association 
with him I have never seen him discouraged. He is an idealist, and 
a sentimentalist. His quiet demeanor, his friendly attitude, and 
his jovial nature have endeared him to his followers and made it 
possible for him to exert a most powerful influence upon the de- 
velopment and improvement of pharmaceutical education. 

I know of no better way of conveying to my readers an appre- 
ciation of Dr. Lyman’s humility and gratitude than to quote a pass- 
age from a personal letter to me, which he included in a summary 
of the Lyman family history submitted at my request as background 
for this sketch. Under my persuasion, he has granted permission for 
its publication. It presents, in a better way than I could, a character 
study and example of the humility and gratitude of the man whose 
name will go down in history as one of the great men in pharmaceu- 
tical education. Dr. Lyman wrote as follows: 


Perhaps I should say a few words about my Arizona exper- 
ience. It was in July of 1947 that I received a call to organize 
the courses in pharmacy at the University of Arizona. When I 
turned away from the Western Union office, having sent a mes- 
sage accepting the call, I was struck with a sense of homesickness 
the like of which I had never before experienced. But the chal- 
lenge to pioneer again was so great that I couldn't resist it and 
Arizonans were so generous toward me that the homesickness 
had disappeared before I reached Tucson and today Arizona 
has a pull on my heartstrings comparable to that of my native 
state. Sufficient to say, it was a joy and a great satisfaction 
when I was through with the job that the College program was 
complete and accredited in the A class by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education. .. . That was all the satisfac- 
tion I ever hoped for or deserved, but it was not so for the 
druggists of Arizona for they sent me to the University of Utah 
to have my bust modeled in clay and then set in bronze by the 
distinguished sculptor, Arvid Fairbanks. The bust stands with- 
in the entrance to the pharmacy building—with hair disheveled 
and tie flying in the wind—a reality that only an exceptionally 
skillful artist could put in bronze. But that was not enough! 
When we left the University gave us a magnificent dinner at the 
Hotel Pioneer at which they presented Mrs. Lyman with a beau- 
tiful silver platter and the Arizona Board of Pharmacy pre- 
sented me with an Honorary License as a practitioner of phar- 
macy in the State of Arizona. This does not mean that I could 
practice pharmacy in Arizona if I wanted to but it does hang on 
the wall in my home as mute evidence that at last I have become 
a member of the body pharmaceutic 


WHEN? 


A PERSONAL MEASURE OF HIM 
WHO WAS AND IS 


EOWARD C. ELLIOTT 


Early last spring I made my annual brief vacation pilgrimage to 
Arizona. The stay in Tucson included a visit with Dean Brewer 
and my other friends in the College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Arizona. As acting director of educational relations of the Ameri- 
can Council on Pharmaceutical Education. I had participated in the 
first accreditation examination of the College in 1947. It was natur- 
al that our reminiscences of the beginning and steady development 
of the College included frequent reference to the founder Dean of 
the College, Rufus Lyman. 

Before leaving, I stood for longish moments before the bronze 
bust of my old-time friend, which had been presented to the College 
by the Arizona Pharmaceutical Association in recognition of the 
constructive contributions of the first Dean of the College and to 
the profession of pharmacy in the state. Gazing upon the well-re- 
membered, squarish, bushy-topped, friendly, determined counte- 


e avain! 


nance, there came to mind the words from one of the odes of Hor- 
ace, ‘“When shall we look upon his li 

Some weeks after the trip to Tucson the incoming Editor Gibson 
informed me of his plans to dedicate this Winter issue of the Jour- 
nal to his predecessor, and requested my participation in the acco- 
lade for this uniquely distinguished leader of the profession of phar- 
macy. My favorable response was tinctured with a feeling of vain 
gratification. Here was a cherished chance to review and to inter- 
pret the career of one whom it had been my good fortune to have 
as a valued personal friend and a dependable professional associate 
for more than sixty years. However, when I took into account the 
Lyman life areas allotted to Dr. Urdang, Dean Burt, Dr. Nugent, 
Dr. Rufus, Jr., and Dean Bliven, I realized that there remained but 
little space for me without the risk of invading and duplicating the 
record. Yet I had one advantage, the “far-awayness” that avoided 
the handicap of ‘“‘too-closeness.” 

During the journey down the long corridor of time there were 
years when we were out of sight of each other. Yet, somehow I 
seemed always to know where he was and what he was doing. Our 
common homeland was Nebraska. With the inception of the Phar- 
maceutical Survey in 1946 the personal and professional relations 
were reestablished, and I was enabled to open a new Lyman ac- 
count. 
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My first contacts with Rufus Lyman took place sometime in the 
early nineties, when he was a student in the University of Nebraska 
and a member of a laboratory class in chemistry of which I had 
general oversight. I have, even now, a clear recollection of an earn- 
est, industrious, high-ranking student, not too young to know where 
he intended to go, and already possessing a mental and spiritual 
determination to get there. The course of his Nebraska studentship 
resulted in his receiving his M.D. degree in 1903. His career as a 
physician, as the first dean of the Nebraska College of Pharmacy, 
and, after his retirement in 1946, the first dean of the College of 

*harmacy, University of Arizona, are permanent items in the rec- 
ord of the development of American pharmacy and of pharmaceuti- 
cal education. His numerous personal accomplishments caused him 
to be recognized for these many years as one of the leading actors 
on the national pharmaceutical stage. 

Were I to describe in a single word the pharmacist Lyman, that 
word would be “Crusader”; the sort of crusader recently character- 
ized by Herbert Hoover. “Sometimes you have been a great trial 
to other crusaders, but among us other crusaders there’s a reverence 
for the honest ones no matter how wrong they are.” 

After all is said and done, Rufus Lyman has been a pioneering 
master; a prophet of things to come. In the words of Emerson, 
“The measure of a master is his success in bringing all men around 
to his opinion twenty years later.” 

Looking backward and forward, it is to be kept in mind that 
the professional Lyman has been the product of the personal Ly- 
man. Above all he has possessed and exercised the magic power 
of enduring friendship. Throughout he has displayed a fighting 
faith in pharmacy as a health-giving force in this dangerous and 
complex world. Now at the zenith of his career he and we may well 
measure the man according to the formula contained in the time- 
tested Gesta Romanorum, “What I gave away, I have. Whatever 
I have given away, I still possess.” 

Did I have the requisite academic authority, there would be con- 
erred upon Rufus Lyman the degree of D.S.P.—Doctor of the 
Spirit of Pharmacy—in recognition of his selfless and altruistic 
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contributions to the strength of and services to the profession he 
has served so long. Pharmacy will ever need men of his character 


and competency. 


THE EDITOR RUFUS A. LYMAN 


GEORGE URDANG 


Motto: “...the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
has created a spirit of collegiate solidarity and friendly emulation 
among the schools and the teachers of pharmacy which guarantees 
further progress and finds its most remarkable expression in its 
official publication, The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation.” (1) 

Nobody can deny that this journal has been very successful and 
has influenced American pharmacy and especially American phar- 
maceutical education to a hardly expected degree. The main reason 
for this success has been its editor, Rufus A. Lyman, M.D., Director 
of the School of Pharmacy at the University of Nebraska since its 
establishment in 1908, and its Dean when, in 1915, the “School” 
became a “College.” A quite unusual mixture of vision and bold- 
ness, of persuasiveness and fighting spirit, and, finally, of a deep 
and genuine feeling for his fellowmen has given him the amazing 
variety of action and reaction which is so characteristic of him. 

It' was in his capacity as Chairman of the Problems and Plans 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
that Dr. Lyman recommended “that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to establish a journal to be called the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education.” (2) As was to be expected, this recom- 
mendation was accepted with the entire Executive Board acting as 
a Publication Board and Rufus A. Lyman as Chairman and Editor. 
If there ever has been evidence for the much misused saying that a 
man has to be born for a certain job in order to make the very best 
of it, here it has come true. “Following the instructions of the 
Board,” wrote Lyman in the first issue of the new Journal, dated 
Tanuary 1937, “the Editor has asked the dean of each member col- 
lege to nominate some member of his faculty to act as an associate 
editor, or collaborator. As the editor read over the list of Collabor- 
ators he was struck by the number of names that were new to him. 
These names can only be a fraction of the host of young men yet 
unknown in a national way, that are engaged in pharmaceutical edu- 
cation. The possibilities in this group are grand to contemplate. 
And what a camaraderies they have ahead of them in this work.” (3) 

It was the young teachers, representing the good or the bad 
future of the profession, whom Lyman welcomed as contributors. 
But he had to win the acclaim and the support of the older men 
likewise if the newborn Journal was to grow into general recognition. 
It is understood that these gentlemen were rather careful in passing 
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judgment. All the more it is remarkable that there was from the 


appearance of the very first number an almost unanimous approval 


on the part of the leaders in contemporary American pharmacy. 

Still more significant was that the enthusiasm of these men did 
not decrease but increased with each new number until it had reach- 
ed the saturation point; t.e., had become one of the main pillars sup- 
porting the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Dean 
Hugh C. Muldoon of Duquesne University provides an early ex- 
ngs from the Editor’s Mail,” published 


imple. Among the “Gleanin 

in the first number (January 1937), we find an encouraging note 
from Dean Muldoon reading as follows: “I am much pleased that 

? 


the Journal of Pharmaceutical Education is to be established. You 


nay count on our enthusiastic co-operation and assistance.” In the 
second number (April 1937) Lyman quotes from another letter 
from Muldoon the following very positive statement: “We have 
needed such a journal. You have made it a dignified publication, 
as we knew you would, but it has a friendly tone too, especially in 


the Editor's pages.” Finally, being elected President of the Ameri- 


can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy for 1937/38, Dean Mul- 
doon devoted the foll ¢ statement to the Journal 

This American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education is a new 
Association project that is worthy of the sincere appreciation and 
cordial support of all. Both will come to it in increasing measure. 
Young as it is, the Journal already dignifies the standing of phar- 
macy among the professions and the position of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation in the field of education. It expresses our Association objec- 


tively to the world, and does it well. It will help to unify our 


group (4 
here was still one man to be won who for almost half a century 
has been considered as the incarnation and guardian of scientific 


lward Kremers of the 


pharmacy in the United States of America: E 

University of Wisconsin, then in his seventy-second year of age. 
In a letter of February 27, 1937, Dr. Lyman not only asked Dr. 

Kremers for what could well be called constructive criticism but 


offered on his part to support a literary child of Kremers, the Phar- 
‘This is,” Lyman wrote “my first attempt at journalism.” Then 


I suppose I am beginning just when a man ought to quit. I 
10pe you will criticise the Journal severely that I may make it bet- 
er. We are very anxious to make the Journal a very aggressive 
and worthwhile organ. If you feel that it is a worthwhile adventure, 
[ would like to have a word from you as to what you think about 
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its possibilities . . . in order that I may publish it in the April num- 
ber. I should like to have it by March twenty-fifth. 

“IT am wondering if you would not like to say something in the 
April number also about the Pharmaceutical Archives for The 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. | think that is a 
project that should be encouraged. I do not know how well you 
have advertised it... . Dr. Burt is looking after it here and we were 
all glad to support it. Certainly we need some other outlet for scien- 
tific literature in this country than what we have now. Would you 
like to write a statement about the Pharmaceutical Archives? Such 
a statement ought to give the historical aspect of the case and what 
your aim in publication is. If you will do this at once and send this 
to me, I shall support it in the editor’s page and give it just as wide 
published as I can.” (Letter preserved in the Kremers’ Collection, 
Madison, Wisconsin.) 

This letter was most successful. In his response, dated March 8, 
1937, Kremers expressed his appreciation in terms rarely used by 
him. “Having glanced through the first issue just received,” Kre- 
mers wrote, “I want to congratulate you as well as the Association 
upon the success of the new enterprise. It certainly is expressive 
of not only a new step but, no doubt, of new life as well.”(5) At- 
tached to the letter was the “statement about the Pharmaceutical 
Archives” Dr. Lyman had asked for and to which Kremers had 
given the title “American Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Re- 
search.” (6) 

In the first two years of its existence The American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education was so firmly grounded and its reputa- 
tion so well established that the question of its necessity in all the 
years that followed never was seriously raised. The peculiar fact 
was that whenever dissatisfaction was expressed, it came from the 
editor himself rather than from the readers of the Journal. In “the 
Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education,” presented in 1940, Dr. Lyman expressed himself as 
follows: 

“. .. the Journal speaks for itself four times a year better 
than anyone can speak for it. As to whether it has adequately 
recorded and discussed in a helpful way the vital issues of pharma- 
ceutical education, you may judge as well as the Editor. One thing 
is certain, he is not satisfied. 

“Those of you who have from time to time been so thoughtful 
as to write a commendatory word to the Editor have given him a 
feeling of assurance that we, at least, are working along the right 
line. The notes have been published under the caption ‘Gleanings 
from the Editor’s Mail,’ not to commend the Editor, but because 
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he feels you should all know what the general attitude of the teach- 
ing profession is toward the Journal, and in addition, these Glean- 
ings are full of organized and creative ideas placed in a personal 
setting that makes them an inspiration to those who take the trouble 
to read. 

“|. . Personally, I am much more concerned about the intel- 
lectual and spiritual future of the Journal and the service it can give 
to pharmaceutical education. If we can all get this vision and make 
it a reality, I am satisfied that the financial support will be forth- 
coming.” (7) 

This is much more than a statement of policy. It is the confession 
of an Evangelist trying to make the spiritual blessings which he had 
experienced personally helpful in his service to the profession of 
pharmacy. That he is doing it with a smile rather than with a lifted 
index finger testifies to his knowledge of human nature, and it is 
this that has helped immeasurably to bring home his ideas. In this 
connection Lyman’s love for and promotion of historical studies can 
easily be understood. After all, the study of history is offering the 
materialization of ideas, their good or bad consequences. Fortun- 
ately, as far as pharmacy is concerned, history proves the develop- 
ment toward professionalism; hence, it is definitely in line with 
Lyman’s ideas and ideals. 

The American Institute of the History of Pharmacy owes much 
to Dr. Lyman. But which group in American pharmacy worthy of 
support has not been indebted to him? In a paper entitled “The Part 
of Doctors of Medicine in Pharmaceutical Education” this writer 
stated : 

“There has not been any progressive measure in American phar- 
maceutical education that has not been fostered by Rufus A. Lyman 
and early realized in his school. He gradually has become a kind of 
living conscience of American educational pharmacy, and he has, in 
his capacity as editor of The American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, offered a platform for the free and profound discussion 
and illumination of educational problems without any parallel all 
over the world.” (8) 

Now we have come to an end. But is there an end? Is not every- 
where and everything a new beginning? This writer knows that the 
man who now has resigned his position as editor of The American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, Rufus A. Lyman, will agree. 
Dr. R. A. Deno reports in the “Minutes of the Interim Meeting 
Executive Committee American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy” under point 11 “Future of the Journal” the following. 

“Chairman Zopf expressed strong sentiments on the value of the 
Journal to the Association and outlining the extensive contributions 
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made by Editor Lyman ever since the time of the founding of the 
Journal. Dr. Lyman expressed his concern for insuring the future 
of the Journal, and indicated he will give up the editorship with 
regret as soon as a Satisfactory successor can be found. All mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee concur in the opinion that a real 
task is presented in trying to find a satisfactory successor to Editor 
Lyman, particularly one with the spirit of dedication that has char- 
acterized his work on the Journal over the years.” (9) 

In the meantime a new man, Dr. Melvin R. Gibson, has been 
elected Editor, and the issue in which this paper appears has been 
worked out under his leadership and responsibility. It is reassur- 
ing that Dr. Gibson in his undergraduate days was a student of Dr. 
Lyman. So he got to know the man whom he succeeds. The fact, 
finally, that he has dedicated this issue to his predecessor honors 
Dr. Gibson as well as Dr. Lyman. 
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The only danger in stressing the importance of pharmacy to the 
public is that we may make ourselves ridiculous in the public eye 
by claiming things that the public docs not see in practice 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 8, 652 (1944) 


RUFUS ASHLEY LYMAN--A STUDENT'S VIEW 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN 


“The chief value of superior knowledge is that it leads to a per- 
forming manhood.” This statement of Christian Bovee, the 19th- 
century author and editor, can be applied to Rufus Ashley Lyman. 
As an individual and as a teacher his superior knowledge and ad- 
ministrative ability have led to a “performing manhood.” As an 
individual, his performance has been a priceless asset to the pro- 
fession. As a teacher, his “performing manhood” is represented by 
the many graduates that have passed through his classes. 

It matters little how profound the teacher or how eloquent his 
delivery if he fails to stimulate his students to become a part of 
“performing manhood.” It can be stated that this ability to stim- 
ulate to performance was one of the talents of Dean Lyman as a 
teacher. When the morning mail from some alumnus was the 
first order of business in his senior class, as it often was, his stud- 
ents could not help realizing, as he read, that he was telling them 
about one of “my boys” (as he often referred to his graduates) 
whom he had inspired to take a leading part in his Nebraska com- 
munity. On such occasions it was apparent, both in his face and 
the tone of his voice, that he was proud of the accomplishments of 
his graduates. This was one way of letting his class know of the 
satisfaction that was his as a teacher and that he was expecting 
each of us to serve to the best of our ability whatever our place in 
the profession might be. 

“The pharmacist knows more about drugs and medicines than 
anyone in his community.” I can still recall Dean Lyman saying 
this to his students. Sometimes it was spoken in a matter-of-fact 
tone, but frequently it was said in a reproving manner when we 
seemed to lack confidence in our own ability. The implication was 
very plain—that the training we were receiving should leave no 
doubt on this point. Again, he was inspiring his students to become 
a “performing manhood.” 

As is true with any student entering a new and unfamiliar field 
of study, I knew little of the important part Dean Lyman played 
in the development of pharmaceutical education. I recall that his 
duties as delegate from the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy to the American Council on Education frequently re 
quired him to leave our annual banquet early to catch the train to 
Washington. This was an indirect way of learning that he was 
serving pharmacy beyond the walls of his college. 
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But one learns of many of his contributions in an indirect man- 
ner. He was not one to recount his poaciany Aguemngere in the class- 
room. To again quote Bovee, Dean Lyman is one who believes that, 

“What man knows should find expression in what he does.” It has 
been this personal characteristic ren has made his accomplish- 
ments through the years a blueprint of value for those who have 
had the privilege of being his students. 

Any statement about a student’s view of Lyman the teacher 
would be incomplete without some comment about his sincere in- 
terest in the welfare and progress of each of his students. I recall 
that he did not wait for his new students to encounter a problem 
which made it necessary for them to call at the Dean's office. In- 
stead, he asked that each of them call at his office early in the term. 
Once in his office and seated before his desk, which was often cov- 
ered with a scramble of letters and journals, one soon came to know 
of his warmth and friendliness. These qualities were evidenced not 
only in the man himself but in his staff as well, for they had served 
him for many years or had been his students and had learned the 


value of these qualities in student relations. 

The attributes of Lyman the teacher and Lyman the man are 
not readily divisible. Through the years, I came to learn that he 
is a man of deep religious faith and that Lyman the teacher consci- 
entiously used this faith as a way of life both in and out of his 
classroom. However, its place in the classroom was wisely portion- 
ed. While there may have been many professed Presbyterians in his 
freshman class when the term papers were nibeainved, the usual 
result of this exposure to Presbyterian thinking was at least a basic 
respect for the full meaning of religion in the life - of Dean Lyman. 
On occasions when a few of us would attend Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, we attended Dean Lyman’s church. The denomina- 
tion to us was not of utmost importance. 

In his classes one could not fail to realize the sincere devotion 
of Lyman the teacher to the profession of pharmacy, even though 
his background and his training had been in the field of medicine. 
He had become devoted to pharmacy, and never in his classes did 
one detect any doubt in his mind of the place of pharmacy as a 
community health service. 


That his background and training in the field and practice of 
medicine influenced the curriculum was evident to us as students, 
but his firm conviction of the place of good training in the biological 
sciences was not to be questioned. In fact, in retrospect, his pro- 
gram in this area might be considered to have been several years 
ahead of that of many colleges. 
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The students’ respect for his background was reemphasized in 
his course in therapeutics. While the morning mail, his personal 
philosophy on pharmacy, or the reciting of some recent incident 
sometimes took precedence over the lesson at hand, his knowledge 
of the use of drugs and their place in the healing arts went beyond 
that of the textbook, for his was a first-hand knowledge. 

As I have intimated before, a student’s view of Dean Lyman 1s, 
in itself, an incomplete picture of Lyman the pharmaceutical edu- 
cator. | have had the privilege of knowing him as a teacher in the 
classroom and then, through the years, of knowing Lyman, the 
man. Only with this full picture have I come to know of the many 
qualities which are his and which have enabled him to play the 


tremendon 
tremendous 


ly important part in the development of the profession. 
It is this full picture that has enriched my understanding of Lyman 


the teacher. 


Pharmaceutical ethics ts caught, not taught. Pharmaceutical 
ethics may be taught in the classroom, but the student will catch the 
ethic f and in the drug store. The pharmaceutical sciences are 
taught in the college. Pharmaceutical practice will be caught in the 
drug store. If we wish to wmprove the quality of the former we 
need to improve the training of the teacher and furnish better equip- 
ment. If we wish to improve the standing of the latter, we must 
raise the ethical standards of the practicing druggists. Someone 
has said, “Health depends not upon what you know, but upon what 

u do.” Likewise, pharmaceutical ethics depends not upon what 


we teach but now we act m our drug stores 


fus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 5, 611 (1941) 


MY OLD MAN 


R. A. LYMAN, JR. 


One seldom understands or appreciates his parents until he has 
dealt with problems similar to theirs and finds himself making the 
same decisions they have made. We are composites of our ancest- 
ors. When we see in our own hands the duplicate of our father’s, 
hear our mother’s words in her very own tones from our own lips, 
we should realize that even our own patterns of thought may be 
those which once belonged to others. We begin to take satisfaction 
in these things when we recognize them for what they are—un- 
mistakable signs of a kind of immortality. The first evidence of 
our maturity might be the admission that the old folks were not 
always wrong about everything. Middle age begins when we gen- 
erously conclude that they did a fine job. We should be encouraged 
to find ourselves criticised by our children for the same defects we 
noted in our own parents. We can reasonably hope to be respected 
by our children for the same qualities they once found objectionable. 
At least so it has been in our family. 

My father is and always has been a simple man, simple in that 
his methods are direct and his goals obvious. His associates at the 
university found this quality especially baffling. Deans are not 
commonly so constituted. In his own words: “You can outsmart a 
lot of people by being too simple for them.” His simplicity is no 
affectation nor is the frugality which accompanies it. There were 
times when the family could have done with a little more ostenta- 
tion. The Dean’s antiquated automobiles, though now a legend at 
Nebraska, are still very much a part of the family tradition. Out- 
siders have suggested that as one’s own machinery begins to wear 
out he takes more satisfaction in the successful operation of other 
antiques. That is one possible explanation, but we cuttings from 
the parent stock know that frugality is somehow its own reward. 

Another of the old man’s characteristics in his patience. Deep un- 
der the patience is a bedrock of determination, as a quotation or two 
will illustrate: “Some of my enemies I defeated, some I won over, 
and the rest I outlived. There is nothing wrong with the last method.” 
Again: “When you want something from the University adminis- 
tration—something important—keep after it. Ask for it, ask for it, 
and ask for it. Never give up and never let up. They will finally 
give it to you just to be rid of your asking. Don’t forget to express 
your thanks when you finally win out.” 

He is not meticulous. No one can explain how a journal peri- 
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odically emerges, complete for the printer, from the mountain of 
papers that conceal the desk, tables, chairs, and floor of the office. 
He, and only he, can pounce on a stack of papers and emerge with 
the desired one. He has no particular system. He simply can find 
things. I once ventured to criticise his methods as inefficient. He 
explained : “Most things need not be efficient or logical. They work 
better if they are not. I have here an article for the Journal. Its 
purpose is to convince us that we should abandon the English sys- 
tem of weights and measures in favor of the metric. Its author 
would have us substitute a system that a fool can use for one only 
an educated man can employ. I publish his paper because he is an 
intelligent man whose opinions deserve to be heard, not because I 
agree with his ideas. From my point of view my own editorial 
policy is inefficient and illogical, but it seems to get results.” 

He has never had any serious interest in material things, in 
sports, or in crafts. He has taken no pride or satisfaction in his 
own professional advancement. I remember his saying, “Most of 
the time I have forced myself to take an interest in what I have had 
to do.” He has always liked domestic animals, plants, and garden- 
ing. We were inclined to regard these as hopelessly commonplace 
interests until we discovered that many of the most scholarly and 
learned men of all time have loved these same pursuits. When we 
began to develop similar interests ourselves, it became even more 
clear that the old man was basically sound. 

As a father his primary virtue was in refraining from forcing 
on us his will or his way. He let us do what we wanted to do. Yet 
it is probably no accident that three of his four daughters became 
pharmacists and both of his sons ultimately studied medicine, 
though they initially entered other fields with his encouragement. 
We made our own decisions, or thought we did at the time. In my 
own case, it happened like this: I had just completed all require- 
ments for the doctorate and was enjoying the week preceding the 
oral examination to the extent that all candidates for that degree 
do. Then came the old man’s letter: “...and just in case you are 
interested in medicine, I have deposited $25.00 with the bursar of 
the medical school to insure a place for you in the freshman class. 
School begins in three weeks. Don’t let my doing this influence 
you and don’t worry about the money, but I have always thought 
you would like medicine....” He knew that in those days a stud- 
ent couldn’t let $25.00 go to waste. 

Later I began college teaching with this discouraging paternal 
prediction: “You will be disappointed in many of the people you 
find on university faculties. Too many of them are beaten men 
without ideas, without convictions, and worst of all without cour- 
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age. All of us are tempted to spend our lives running from hole to 
hole trying to hide. It is an easy practice to adopt.” 

To me my father’s most worthy achievement is that he has so 
profoundly impressed so many diverse types of personality. His 
influence will be felt for a long time. That it may not always be 
recognized as his is of little consequence, for it is there just the 
same. He has gathered for himself as much respect and loyalty as 
one could hope to earn in a period of eighty years. He considers 
himself moderately successful and attributes it to luck. To me he 
is enormously successful, for he has proved that a simple man, 
without gloss and without guile, can build and build well if only he 
have some ideas, some convictions, and above all, much courage. 


We hold that every state needs a college of pharmacy in its edu 
cational system. It should be an intellectual and spiritual center for 


the professional activities in the state. Its curriculum and its re- 
search program should mold p» ssional and public opinion not 
only in the state, but it should ma niribution to pharmaceutical 
education in the nation as well reover, a colleg f pharmacy 
as a part of the state’s educational system not only raises the morale 
of the profession im that state, it creates a pharmaceutical conscious 


ness in the public which supports it and which it serves 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 9, 421 (1945) 


DR. RUFUS A. LYMAN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


WILLIS R. BREWER AND ROGERT L. NUGENT 


It was a great day for Arizona when Dr. Rufus Ashley Lyman 
arrived in Tucson in 1947 to organize the school of pharmacy at 
the State University. His enthusiasm and vigor for building a 
strong, new professional school were so impressive during the three 
years he spent in this assignment that they persist in the faculty 
of the College to this day, eight years after his arrival. Apprecia- 
tion of the progress he achieved in Arizona is heightened by the 
knowledge that he had already served as Director and Dean of the 
University of Nebraska School and College of Pharmacy for 38 
years, and had retired from this highly productive period of service 


a year before accepting the challenge, as he put it, to pioneer once 
more in building a school of pharmacy at a state university. Few 
have had either the opportunity or the capability to serve twice in 
such a distinguished role. 

In addressing the members of the pharmaceutical profession in 


the first few months of his st: izona, Dr. Lyman made the 


‘The primary function of a college of pharmacy is to educate 
young people so that they can live most effectively and give the 
best pharmaceutical service to the community in which they live. 
A college of pharmacy should be an intellectual, spiritual, profes- 


ns of the state 
in a definite, tangible way. It should be so administered that the 


profession can have a part in shaping its policies. It should be an 
institution in which the profession can have pride and which it will 
ta sunnort 

Those who were privileged to observe Dean Lyman at work 

soon realized that these were not empty words. His interest in the 

stud f t College and their intellectual, spiritual, and pro- 

fessional development left an indelible impression in the minds of 
students themselves and members of the University faculty 

Dr. ] in’s efforts were continually directed toward the pro 

of « nship as well as pharr eutical prowess through 

\ t of t pharmaceutical curriculum. The pharmacists 

of Arizona responded with both pride and support for the new 

school. Scholarships and awards varying from $25 to $500 were 

made available by retail and wholesale pharmacists and service or- 


llowing comments 
cor | nter tor t protession within the tate t shou | in 
[1] 
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ganizations. Transportation was donated for student travel to intra- 
state and interstate meetings of educational value. At the 1950 
convention of the Arizona Pharmaceutical Association, held in Tuc- 
son, a resolution was passed supporting the extension of the phar- 
macy curriculum at the University of Arizona beyond four years. 

A thumbnail sketch of Dean Lyman’s contributions and success 
at the University was presented in the following paragraph of an 
article in the April 1954 issue of The American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education(1): 

“The academic year, 1947-48, found the School of Pharmacy 
organized and operated under the direction of Dr. Rufus A. Lyman 
as a school within the College of Liberal Arts. The fact that Dr. 
Lyman, whose efforts on behalf of American pharmacy are known 
everywhere, became the first Director and, in 1949, the first Dean 
of the newly-established College, has bestowed upon the school a 
rich and impressive heritage. Evidence of the appreciation which 
Arizonans have for Dr. Lyman is tangibly expressed in the form 
of a bronze casting of his famous features sculptured by Dr. Avard 
Fairbanks, Dean of the Fine Arts College of the University of 
Utah, and mounted within the entrance to the Pharmacy College. 
Dr. Lyman is the only living person thus honored on the Univer- 
sity of Arizona campus. Under his guidance, the four-year cur- 
riculum was developed, a five-year curriculum was considered, and 
the first class was graduated in May, 1950. Shortly thereafter, Dean 
Lyman resigned and returned to his work and home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, his mission in Arizona completed.” 

When Dr. Lyman first arrived at the University of Arizona, 
the facilities for the new school of pharmacy were largely of a 
temporary nature and very far from the excellent facilities which 
were soon constructed and equipped under his direction. It was 
feared that he might be disappointed and discouraged when he first 
saw these temporary facilities, but it was at this point that all con- 
cerned gained a clue to Dr. Lyman’s spirit. He was in no sense 
dismayed, and affirmed stoutly that such difficulties merely increased 
the challenge of the job which lay before him. 

His courage in presenting ideas which he believed to be right 
gained immediate respect among the people of Arizona who, since 
pioneer days, have been noted for independence of thought and 
action. Dr. Lyman’s physical endurance was a daily source of 
amazement to younger faculty members. At noon, as they drove 
home in automobiles, they would note his famous shock of white 
hair and his bouncing step as he walked many blocks for luncheon 
with Mrs. Lyman. Remembering his fearlessness and freshness 
of approach to all problems, those in Arizona who knew him best 
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realize that these qualities were based upon religious ideals which 
led him to hold himself accountable only to his Creator and, with 
full appreciation of the past, to look always to the future with un- 
failing good will, optimism, and inspiring courage. 

It was indeed a great day for Arizona when Dr. Rufus Ashley 
Lyman arrived to organize the school of pharmacy at the State 
University. 
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In the early days of my contacts with pharmaceutical education 
I heard it stated at practically every meeting that it was impossible 
to increase the educational requirements for the study of pharmacy 
until the state boards advanced the requirements for pharmaceutical 
practice. This was the time that I first recognized the need of the 
funerals of alot of deans. Leadership in education, irrespective of 
the field, has always been the function of educational institutions 
and not of administrative boards. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 573 (1948) 
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THE QUALITY OF RESEARCH PAPERS FROM 
COLLEGES OF PHARMACY* 


JUSTIN L. POWERS 


Several weeks ago when I was invited to appear on this program 
and discuss the quality of research papers from colleges of phar- 
macy, the subject seemed to offer possibilities for me. As the time 
of this meeting drew near, | realized that 1 should not have accepted 
the assignment. It would be presumptuous for me, solely on the 

db 
yasis of my experience as editor of a journal to which many of you 
t f my) ice as editor of a journal to whicl ny of 3 
contribute, to attempt to evaluate the quality of research papers 
from colleges of pharmacy. The many ramifications of pharmaceu- 
tical research reflected in the papers published in the Scientific Edi- 
I 

tion of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
make it impossible for any one individual to be sufficiently well in- 
formed to express more than a general opinion. 

As far as I have been able to determine there are no absolutely 
tangible and objective criteria for evaluating the quality of research 
papers. I have said on occasions that the Scientific Edition of the 


} 


Journal functions as a medium for the publication of contributions 
reporting the results of original, valid, and significant research of 
pharmaceutical interest. These are relative terms, and I am glad 
that I have never been asked to define them. I shall not attempt to 
do so now although we all use them in describing the quality of 
research papers. 

Professor Emmet Reid has said that originality is the “... sine 
qua non of research....” and unless one does something different 
from what has been done it is not research. Probably no one would 
disagree with the idea that originality is an indispenable element in 
research, but originality alone may not invariably insure quality in 
a research paper. 

When Liebig prepared and described chloral in 1832, he did a 
truly original thing. It is unlikely that the significance of his di 
covery was appreciated then, and the validity of his observations 
*Presented to the Section of Teachers of Graduate Instruction, AACP 
Miami Beach, Florida, 1955. 
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could not be determined until others duplicated his results. When 
Biebreich discovered the hypnotic activity of chloral hydrate, in 
1869, this also definitely represented an original contribution to hu- 
man knowledge. We would not be justified, however, in saying 
that the hundreds of compounds, more or less closely related to 
chloral, that have been prepared since Liebig’s discovery and tested 
for phamacological activity because of their analogy to chloral, do 
not represent originality of a high degree. Neither can we assume 
that the three columns of entries under “chloral” in the current 
Decennial Index to Chemical Abstracts do not, for the most part, 
refer to discoveries possessing some elements of originality. 

Although we cannot apply a definite yardstick for the measure- 
ment of quality of research papers, general observations of some 
papers from colleges of pharmacy can be made which may give some 
indication of quality. In order to result in publishable research 
papers, investigations must be carefully planned and initiated by 
well-qualified, competent, and experienced academic research di- 
rectors not overburdened with excessive teaching loads. The quan- 
tity, which is not necessarily related to quality, of research produced 
in colleges of pharmacy is inextricably connected with the availabil- 
ity not only of research directors, but also of graduate students or 
research assistants. No attempt should be made to evaluate the 
quality of research as reflected in published papers from colleges of 
pharmacy without recalling how far pharmaceutical education, par- 
ticularly at the graduate research level, has advanced in a relatively 
short period of time. 

No degree of homogeneity in pharmaceutical education in the 
United States was achieved until 1932, when four years of college 
training became the minimum for a degree and a prerequisite in 
some states for registration as a pharmacist. The confused state 
of pharmaceutical education that existed prior to this time, with 
two-, three-, and four-year courses being offered simultaneously and 
with no uniformity in prerequisites for admission to these courses, 
is familiar to all educators. These attenuated courses did not pro- 
vide adequate foundation for basic research or graduate training, 
and faculty members, for the most part, were not prepared to direct 
such work 

Twenty-five years ago graduate training leading to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in pharmaceutical education was available in no 
more than six or seven colleges of pharmacy, and there were rela- 
tively few students interested in taking advantage of these facilities. 

After 1930, additional research facilities within the framework 
of colleges of pharmacy began to develop slowly, but this develop- 
ment was interrupted by World War II, at the conclusion of which 
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a serious shortage of qualified teachers had developed. Through 
support provided by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education and inspiration from the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, a great upsurge of interest in providing gradu- 
ate instruction in colleges of pharmacy began about 1945. Today, 
there are more than 600 graduate students enrolled for advanced 
work offered in colleges of pharmacy, 85 per cent of which are in 
22 schools. Ten years ago the total number of graduate students 
was 121. In 1944 only eight Doctor of Philosophy degrees in phar- 
maceutical subjects were granted, whereas in 1954 that number had 
increased by more than five times. As rapidly as new Ph.D.’s were 
created, a large proportion of them became associated with colleges 
of pharmacy and assumed responsibility for directing research. It 
is quite natural that the quality of research papers published by rela- 
tively inexperienced investigators has not always been as high as 
desirable. The important thing, however, is that as we compare 
papers now being published with those of any previous years during 
the past ten it becomes quite apparent that the quality is constantly 
improving as the younger research directors become more mature. 

A fairly large proportion of research papers emanating from col- 
leges of pharmacy is published in the Scientific Edition of the Jour- 
nal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Perhaps our ex- 
perience in processing these papers from the manuscript to publica- 
tion may give some indication of their quality. During 1954, 235 
papers, of which 120 came from colleges of pharmacy, were submit- 
ted for publication in the Scientific Edition of the Journal. Of this 
number, 200 were finally approved for publication, but 14 per cent 
were rejected for one reason or another. Unfortunately, somewhat 
more than half of the 14 per cent were from colleges of pharmacy. 

It may be a source of satisfaction to some of you who have 
had papers returned for revision to know that of the 200 accepted 
papers, 145 (more than 70 per cent) were returned to authors for 
revisions varying from relatively minor alterations to complete re- 
writing. I wish to emphasize, however, that in general, when papers 
are returned to authors for revision, it is not necessarily a reflection 
upon the fundamental quality of work reported, but more upon the 
style of presentation, erroneous conclusions, lack of sufficient data, 
and other factors. One of the greatest difficulties we experience 
with papers submitted for publication, both from colleges of phar- 
macy and from other sources, hinges upon the lack of care exercised 
by authors in their writing. There seems to be too great a tendency 
to expound at length on minor points that could adequately be cov- 
ered in a few topic sentences instead of several long paragraphs. 
This kind of writing often results in lack of clarity in the presen- 
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tation of the new ideas the authors are attempting to impart. Here 
again, thanks to the service rendered by reviewers and members of 
the Editorial Advisory Board, the quality of writing of research 
papers seems to be improving from one year to the next, although 
there is still room for continued improvement. 

Faults in manuscript preparation include the use of titles long 
enough to serve as introductory synopses or summaries, unneces- 
sarily detailed historical introductions, poor choice of scientific no- 
menclature, unnecessary use of both tables and graphs for the same 
data, inclusion of structural formulas for simple organic compounds 
with which the average reader is likely to be familiar, derivations 
of mathematical formulas that can be found in readily available 
handbooks and textbooks, and carelessness in citing references. 

Some contributors of scientific papers subdivide closely related 
parts of a research report into a series of two or more papers, when 
one would be much more acceptable. This practice does not create 
a favorable impression. Anyone who stakes his reputation as a re- 
search worker, in whole or in part, on the number of titles of pub- 
lished papers usually deceives no one but himself. 

There is probably some interest in the reasons for the rejection 
of nearly 15 per cent of papers offered for publication in 1954. It is 
difficult to indicate these reasons without being specific, which I 
am sure you agree would be quite inappropriate. We may, how- 
ever, resort to an illustration by using a fictitious title which bears 
some similarity to actual papers that have been rejected. Let us as- 
sume that a paper is received with the title “A Pharmacological 
Study of Lactucarium.” In this paper the author reports the results 
of experiments designed to determine the chronic toxicity of an ex- 
tract obtained from wild lettuce which has long since been thor- 
yughly discredited. Only ten rats, divided into two groups, have 
een used in a feeding experiment extending over a period of thirty 
ys instead of six months or the life span of the animals. Never- 
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theless, the results obtained are treated statistically, and seriously 
reported as an original contribution to pharmaceutical literature. In 
a case of this kind the reviewer is likely to question the adequacy 
of the duration of the feeding experiments, the validity of results 
obtained with such a small number of animals, and the significance 
of studying the toxicity of an obsolete drug which has long been 
known to be entirely nontoxic. A paper of this kind does possess 
originality, but certainly it is of no significance, and the validity of 
the results is questionable. 

In the field of synthetic organic medicinals, we sometimes re- 
ceive papers purporting to describe new compounds, new synthetic 
methods, or the proof of structure of a compound. The “new” 
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compounds may have been known for many years, the new method 
of synthesis may have been employed many times in the past, and 
the proof of structure offered turns out to be entirely inadequate. 
Such papers are not very frequent, though they do occur. Analogous 
situations arise from time to time in nearly every type of paper sub- 
mitted to us for publication. 

Judging from comments from many reviewers in all of the fields 
covered by papers published in the Scientific Edition of the Journal, 
I would not be truthful in saying that all research papers from col- 
leges of phamacy are considered to be of uniformly high quality. 
I believe, however, that the quality of papers from colleges of phar- 
macy is improving constantly, and that we have reason to view with 
considerable pride the present status of pharmaceutical research in 
colleges of pharmacy, as reflected in published papers. 


Something is wrong when pharmaceutical investigators deliber- 
ately give their researches to chemical journals for publication. They 
enrich chemistry and pauperize pharmacy. Something is wrong 
when pharmaceutical manufacturers make their money through 
druggists, but give great sums of money to medical or other institu- 
tions but neglect pharmaceutical institutions. Something is wrong 
when in my home town druggists have given hundreds of dollars 


to equip the rooms of the local County Medical Society but do not 
have a place for their own meetings 
Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 1, 212 (1937) 


THE PHARMACY-TRAINED PH.D. IN INDUSTRY“ 


G. F. CARTLAND 


When I accepted this speaking assignment from Dr. Parks, he 
posed some pertinent questions which undoubtedly have occupied 
your thinking for some time, “Are Ph.D. men from the pharmaceu- 
tical sciences accepted as readily by industry as those whose gradu- 
ate training was obtained elsewhere? If not, why not? Is the place- 
ment of the Ph.D. in the pharmaceutical sciences a problem for in- 
dustry? How sound are the graduate programs in pharmacy, phar- 
maceutical chemistry, pharmacology and pharmacognosy in the 
schools? Where are the graduate programs weak and how should 
they be strengthened?” These are not easy questions, and my chief 
difficulty stems from the fact that we have employed relatively few 
Ph.D.’s from the graduate schools of pharmacy in building a rather 
large research organization. At first sight, this seems strange since 
our research staff is identified with a company whose entire business 
is pharmacy. However, I shall do my best to present a true picture 
of research in the pharmaceutical industry in the hope that you may 
derive some suggestions applicable to your teaching in the colleges 
of pharmacy. 

In our industrial laboratories, the pharmaceutical scientist is liv- 
ing in a society of specialists, most of whom by the nature of their 
training may be more highly skilled in chemistry, physics, pharma- 
cology, pathology, physiology, bacteriology, etc. In your graduate 
schools of pharmacy, your candidates for the Ph.D. degree are as- 
sociating and competing with men who are majoring and specializ- 
ing in these other fields of science. In this situation, the pharmaceu- 
tical expert often faces an uphill struggle in attaining recognition 
as a first-class research scientist. Research and development studies 
in the field of pharmaceutical formulations have seldom been attrac- 
tive to the best research minds. This attitude might be expected in 
the universities where the basic sciences always rate higher for 
graduate teaching, but it should be less prominent in industry where 
the emphasis is on applied research. Nevertheless, this attitude pre- 
vails in industry as well as in the graduate schools of the universities. 
I don’t wish to imply that our pharmacy Ph.D.’s are dissatisfied 
with their training; quite the contrary, they are convinced that it 
has been very good. Also, they are aware of the importance of their 
work and know that they have the strong support of their super- 
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vision and our Company management. Our pharmaceutical Ph.D.’s 
are accepted on a par with the others and enjoy equal responsibilities 
and opportunities for advancement. But there is no escape from the 
fact that among research scientists in general, pharmacy has not 
been a popular area of research. Modern pharmaceutical science as 
taught in your graduate schools has advanced far beyond the dic- 
tionary definition of pharmacy—but not many people know this. 
Similarly in our industrial pharmaceutical research, there is not a 
general appreciation of the complexity of modern pharmaceutical 
products and the realization that research in this area is something 
more than mixing, compounding, assaying, and observing stabilities. 

Thus we share a common problem of how to make pharmacy a 
better understood and more attractive area for research. This will 
be accomplished to the extent that good research scientists can be 
identified with good research problems. I have come to the con- 
clusion that nothing is to be gained by backing away from pharmacy 
as an area of research. You cannot change the names of your col- 
leges, and we cannot ignore the importance of pharmaceutical for- 
mulations in our research program. Hence, our only constructive 
approach is to build up the prestige of pharmacy research by broad- 


ening its scope to make it more attractive to topnotch research 
people. 

In The Upjohn Company, we have fourteen Ph.D.’s who received 
their training in the graduate schools of pharmacy. Except for one 
in Control, all of these men are in our Research Division. You will 
be interested in what they are doing, but first let me give you a 
brief picture of our research organization. 

We have 470 people in our Research Division. Of these, 268 are 
technically trained, 120 Ph.D.’s, 3 M.D.’s, 4 D.V.M.’s, 51 Masters, 
and 90 Bachelors. The remaining 200 are laboratory assistants, sec- 
retaries, and miscellaneous supporting personnel. This staff is di 
vided into eleven research departments representing the fields of 
organic chemistry, biochemistry, physics, pharmacology, endocrin- 
ology, nutrition, microbiology, infectious disease, pharmaceutical 
development, pilot laboratory, and patents. The last named includes 
the library. In our Company organization, our Medical Division 
is separate from Research and has 17 M.D.’s on its staff. 

In terms of its broad objectives, this entire staff is engaged ir 
“pharmaceutical research.” It exists primarily to insure a growth o 
the business which depends on developing new and improved phar- 
maceutical products. However, only about 10 per cent of our staff is 
assigned directly to product research in the Pharmaceutical Devel- 
opment Department which is composed largely of men trained in 
the pharmaceutical sciences. Another 20 per cent of our staff is en- 
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gaged in scaling-up operations and supporting the Production Di- 
vision in the manufacture of new medicinal chemicals. These are 
our chemical engineers, chemists, and microbiologists working in 
the pilot laboratories. The remaining 70 per cent are occupied with 
exploratory research, the ultimate objective of which is to discover 
a new or improved medicinal agent. This part of our research is 
staffed with organic chemists, biochemists, physicists, pharmacolo- 
gists, physiologists, endocrinologists, and bacteriologists. In this 
analysis, services and supporting help are prorated with the techni- 
cal manpower. 

Our Pharmaceutical Development Department has 26 technical 
and 10 nontechnical people. In the technical group, there are 10 
Ph.D.’s trained in the graduate schools of pharmacy and 2 Ph.D.’s 
in organic chemistry. Another 6 are pharmacy-trained Bachelors or 
Masters with many years of research experience so that we regard 
them as Ph.D. equivalents. Thus, we have regarded the training 
which these men receive in the pharmacy schools as the best prepa- 
ration for research on new formulations and developing new pro- 
ducts. 

These men in Pharmaceutical Development have the broad as- 
signment of starting with new medicinal agents as they become 
available and putting them in the best possible form for clinical use. 
We depend on them for new formulations from the idea stage all 
the way through to the finished product. This is a very complex 
series of operations, and I don’t wish to imply that they have to do 
all of this themselves. But they must understand all the operations 
and be ready to help overcome the obstacles which loom up at the 
most unexpected places. They must contact Control; and, if an 
assay method is not available, they may have to help out. Early con- 
sultation with Pharmacology and Toxicology will assure the proof 
of safety required for the New Drug Application to be filed with 
the Food and Drug Administration. They must work with Account- 
ing on estimating costs and be ready to assist the Production Di- 
vision when the pilot lots are processed. The goal in all this re- 
search is to develop a unique formulation which will be more ef- 
fective, give better blood levels, be more convenient to handle, and 
be more stable on the pharmacist’s shelf. It must have some points 
of excellence and elegance which will lift the product above average 
and justify a pharmaceutical specialty. This is a day when most 
pharmaceutical specialties are Pneea.dtl Half of the business is on 
products not over 5 to 10 years old. In this rapidly changing scene, 
a heavy responsibility rests on the scientists involved with pharma- 
ceutical formulations. 
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In our planning of pharmaceutical products, our pharmacy people 
play an important role. This is organized as a central Formulations 
Committee surrounded by four product committees representing the 
areas of infectious disease, endocrinology, nutrition, and pharmaco- 
logic agents. Each of these committees is manned by one Medical 
representative, one Sales representative, and two from Research. 
Pharmacy people hold two memberships on the Formulations Com- 
mittee and one on each of the product committees. Each of the four 
product committees is assigned the responsibility for planning new 
products in its own area, and they receive suggestions from all di- 
visions of the Company. Their work is coordinated through the 
Formulations Committee with the six Company divisions sharing 
the responsibility for new products: Research, Medical, Control, 
Production, Legal, and Sales. Each of the four product committees 
has its roots in Research, receives market information from Sales, 
and is in direct contact with the Medical representative responsible 
for the clinical evaluation of all new products in the assigned area. 
Broad training in the pharmaceutical sciences constitutes an excel- 
lent preparation for the many phases of product development. 

In addition to the ten pharmacy Ph.D.’s in Pharmaceutical De- 
velopment, two others are in our Physics Department working on 
problems involving analytical chemistry and instrumental methods. 
Another Ph.D. in pharmaceutical chemistry is teamed with our bac- 
teriologists in the Infectious Disease Department of Research. Re- 
cently, one of our pharmacy Ph.D.’s with a major in analytical 
chemistry has transferred to our Control Division where he is res- 
ponsible for developing new analytical methods. 

Your Ph.D. men trained in the pharmaceutical sciences have 
been well accepted in Pharmaceutical Development where their 
training serves them to best advantage. However, in other areas of 
research, they have not been accepted as readily as chemists or bi- 
ologists who received their degrees from other graduate schools of 
the universities. Upjohn is not unique in this respect. I have check- 
ed this point with the research directors of four other major phar- 
maceutical houses. In fact, most of these companies use a smaller 
percentage of pharmacy-trained Ph.D.’s than we do in their product 
research and development. The reason for this pocketing of phar- 
macy-trained graduates in the product-development area lies partly 
in the specialization and departmentalization which comes with 
growth, and partly in the increasing complexity of the basic sciences. 

This situation may change in the future for our mutual benefit. 
However, in exploring this possibility with my colleagues, I find 
certain obstacles which will take time to overcome. When I talk 
with our chemists, they uniformly answer—the pharmaceutical 
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chemist cannot compete with the best organic, physical, and bio- 
chemists which are available from the departments of chemistry. 
Actually there have been very few Ph.D.’s available from the col- 
leges of pharmacy; but, regardless of this, there is the feeling that 
chemistry has advanced so far that it requires all of three to four 
years of graduate study to attain competence, leaving no time for the 
biological sciences. Our pharmacologists will say that, with very 
few exceptions, the pharmacology as taught in the pharmacy schools 
is suitable for bio-assayists, but these men cannot be compared with 
the pharmacologists trained in the medical schools. They lack the 
broad training in the other biological sciences such as anatomy, his- 
tology, physiology, and pathology which are part of the medical 
curriculum. Turning to the medical schools, we find that their top- 
notch Ph.D.’s in pharmacology are usually headed for their M.D. 
degree and positions involving clinical research or teaching. We 
have a problem in getting well-trained pharmacologists either from 
the medical schools or the graduate schools of pharmacy. When our 
endocrinologists, physiologists, bacteriologists, and pathologists are 
asked about recruiting from the colleges of pharmacy, they take a 
rather dim view of the idea. So the fact remains that we would 
have difficulty in placing the pharmacy-trained Ph.D. widely 
throughout our research organization. I know that some of your 
best men are not too happy about our tendency to consider them 
mainly for the pharmacy area. 

I feel that we have among our exploratory projects a number of 
those in which the investigator with broad training and versatility 
would hold the advantage. Very likely we may have gone too far 
in the direction of specialization and departmentalization, and there 
may be a trend in the opposite direction. But, I hasten to add that 
this is largely a personal opinion of mine which is not winning con- 
verts rapidly. To prove the point will require men with initiative, 
versatility, imagination, and sound training in the basic sciences. In 
other words, we want your best men, but only after you have met 
the requirements for teachers. We never feel bad when one of your 
Ph.D.’s rejects our offer in favor of teaching. 

There are many good research problems within the scope of 
pharmacy. Every new drug has something the matter with it. If 
it is active by mouth, we want to inject it. If it is effective only by 
injection, there would be a much broader usefulness if an oral dosage 
form could be discovered. If it works rapidly and has a short du 
a delayed and a prolonged effect for chonic use. 
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ration, we want 
Very often the critical evaluation of a new drug depends on blood 


levels, and any chemist or pharmacologist who can discover and dem- 
onstrate a more effective form will make a major contribution 
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All this has to do with chemical, physical, and vehicle modifica- 
tions to extend the usefulness of known drugs. If the organic chem- 
ist, physical chemist, biochemist, or pharmacologist identifies his re- 
search with an important drug, his opportunities for accomplish- 
ment may in the long range, far exceed those of the men looking for 
a new one. There are numerous examples which may be cited. In 
the case of penicillin, such simple concepts as the beeswax and oil 
vehicle had a tremendous advantage for a time, only to be displaced 
by the procaine salt for aqueous suspensions. With streptomycin, 
a simple hydrogenation produced dihydrostreptomycin which took 
over the entire market because of its superior properties and lower 
toxicity. Some of the modifications in the steroid field have involv- 
ed rather complex chemistry and others have been relatively simple, 
but no one can doubt their significance in directing the most useful 
pharmaceutical forms into medical practice. 

There are many natural medicinal products for which more ef- 
fective forms will be discovered. This is within the scope of your 
modern pharmacognosy. There is a good opportunity for the physi- 
cal chemist to join hands with the pharmacologist in a study of par- 
ticle size, solubility, dispersions, emulsions, and colloidal phenomena 
as applied to the absorption of drugs. Many of these pharmacy 
problems are ideal for the alert, broadly trained scientist or for two- 
man teams with complementary disciplines. These are well adapted 
to your pharmacy-trained scientists. Good research problems will 
attract good scientists whether it be in industry or in the university. 

On the question of the graduate programs and how they can 
be strengthened, I have asked our Ph.D.’s from the pharmacy 
schools what they would emphasize if they went back to graduate 
school. In general, they are well satisfied with their training, and 
only one out of thirteen would change his major if he were to do it 
over. The need for more physical chemistry was emphasized by a 
majority of the men particularly with reference to instrumental 
methods, chromatography, spectroscopy, colloids, suspensions, emul- 
sions, particle size, viscosity, flow, etc. This is one of the areas 
where the greatest advance is being made in pharmaceutical re- 
search, and I am aware that some of the graduate schools of phar- 
macy are moving in this direction. Several of our men mentioned 
statistics and experimental design. Others have indicated the desir- 
ability of some training in engineering and equipment. In the field 
of practical pharmacy, there is a need for a knowledge of preserva- 
tives, flavors, and dyes; but we recognize the difficulty of finding 
teachers for these arts in which the most advanced technics are not 
reported. Several of the men recognized the recent advances in the 
teaching of pharmacognosy displacing the old descriptive science 
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with a biochemical and pharmacologic study of natural drugs. Many 
of our most useful drugs such as vitamines, hormones, antibiotics, 
and some of the pharmacological agents as, for example, reserpine, 
are of natural origin. 

Your Ph.D.’s feel that they have a good fundamental know- 
ledge in several diversified fields including chemistry, pharmacology, 
bacteriology, physiology, physics, and biochemistry along with va- 
rious degrees of training in practical pharmacy. They are convinced 
that their broad training is well suited to the work they are doing. 
Only one of the thirteen men expressed a willingness to sacrifice his 
broad training for a greater specialization in his major subject. All 
this adds up to the acceptance of broad training with more emphasis 
on physical chemisty to cope with the increasing complexity of phar- 
maceutical problems. 

I would suggest that you build on this strength; encourage your 
graduate students to take their organic chemistry, biochemistry, 
physical chemistry, pharmacology, physiology, and _ bacteriology 
wherever the best teaching is available and in direct competition with 
the Ph.D. candidates in these basic sciences. Then, when it comes 
to the thesis, select a pharmacy problem where this broad training 
can be used to best advantage. Maybe it would be better if you 
gave only one degree, a Ph.D. in Pharmacy. The word “Pharmacy” 
would then assume a new importance commensurate with its mod- 
ern meaning as a field of science worthy of graduate study in the 
universities. How else can we encourage a bright young high school 
graduate to embark on eight years of training for a Ph.D. earned 
in a college of pharmacy? 


SUMMARY 


In our industrial laboratores, we depend mainly on your phar- 
macy-trained Ph.D.’s for research in the area of formulations and 
product development. Here a broad training in the physical and 
biological sciences, combined with a general understanding of drugs, 
constitutes the best preparation for solving the complex problems 
of modern pharmacy. 

Your graduate programs can be improved by giving more em- 
phasis to physical chemistry and to well-selected pharmaceutical 
problems for research. This will encourage topnotch scientists to 
choose pharmacy, broadly interpreted, as a desirable area for grad- 
uate training and research. 

Highly qualified scientists coming out of your graduate schools 
of pharmacy will be our most eloquent spokesmen for improving the 
scientific standing of pharmacy. 


RELATED COURSES TO SUPPORT THE 
CHEMISTRY PROGRAM* 


JACK E. ORR 


It is conceivable that as the member colleges develop their five- 
year curriculums, most, if not all, of the Blauch and Webster 
recommended courses(1) will be adopted in some form. Probably 
none of our four-year programs include all of these, but some do 
offer most of them. There obviously will be individual differences 
based on local situations, and I doubt very much whether everyone 
will be able to include the total number of semester hours recom- 
mended, but it is likely that some work will be given in each of 
the areas mentioned ; i.¢., general chemistry and qualitative analysis, 
inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry, organic chemistry, quantitative 
analysis, physical chemistry, biochemistry, the chemistry and phar- 
macy of medicinals, and drug assay. This means that many schools 
will have to add substantially to their present offerings, since 
Blauch and Webster state that only 37 of 64 colleges offer drug 
assay, 33 offer pharmaceutical chemistry (including inorganic and or- 
ganic medicinal products), and only 26 offer biochemistry(2). Very 
few currently require physical chemistry. On the other hand, other 
schools will find little expansion of offerings necessary. I hope that 
we chemists will not reach into the pot of some thirty semester hours 
added by the fifth year, grabbing handfuls for ourselves with fiend- 
ish glee. Chemistry may need to be added under an expansion of 
the basic science program, but any expansion in professional, 1.¢., 
pharmaceutical chemistry requirements, should, in the majority of 
cases, be gained by a rearrangement of the professional program 
and not by adding to it. 

What related courses must be included as prerequisites for this 
chemistry program? Here again, many are already required in the 
present curriculum; however, many or most colleges will find an 
increase in basic science prerequisites quite necessary. Most im- 
portant will be the development of a proper sequence in this area. 

The foundation of the chemistry program is mathematics, and 
herein lies one of our greatest problems. If you subscribe to The 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum’s recommendation of six semester hours 
of physical chemistry (3) (which I do not), then a semester of 
calculus must be required as a prerequisite. This requires one year 
of college mathematics including algebra, trigonometry, and analytics 
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which in turn is dependent upon an adequate high school prepara- 
tion. Now, as Hamlet said, “Aye, there’s the rub!” This, per- 
haps, is the big, fat fly in the ointment. Almost two thirds of our 
last freshman class in prepharmacy at Montana, as a result of the 
mathematics placement examination, were required to take inter- 
mediate algebra—a high school level course. The head of our 
mathematics department has estimated that nearly half of his 
staff's teaching time is consumed in instruction in precollege level 
mathematics. There is little room for optimism that this situation 
will improve. At a recent Montana Academy of Science meeting 
a paper was presented which compared the entrance examination 
scores of recent university freshmen with those of 15-20 years ago. 
The conclusion drawn was that present entering freshmen are about 
one year behind their predecessors in preparation for college. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is our legacy from John Dewey and his fol- 
lowers! 

What are we to do? There are at least two paths open to us. 
First, we can arbitrarily close the doors to those who are deficient 
and tell them to come see us again next year when they have re- 
moved their deficiencies. This is fine for those schools who are 
able to turn students away, but for those of us operating at less 
than capacity it is a serious situation. We could say, “Why bother 
with the deficient ones?” Unfortunately, however, many otherwise 
fine prospects for the profession will be lost if we do. We have 
a responsibility to these kids. I don’t know about you, but I worry 
about them. Yes, we can tell them, “Go away. Come back next year. 
After all it only means that you are six years away from becoming 
a pharmacist.” Simply because a boy was poorly advised in high 
school, or too immature at the time to have enough foresight to 
prepare himself adequately, or because his high school didn’t have 
enough teachers to provide the courses desirable, we are going to 
penalize him one year. A year is a long time to a youth, particularly 
when the military is standing by to exact its share. There cannot 
it of many who might otherwise be at 
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help but be discouragem«e 


be a credit to it. 
On the other hand, and I feel this is what we must do, we can 


tracted to pharmacy and 


accept these people and allow them to make up their deficiencies 


in the course of their regular work. We must provide the flexibility 
of program in the prepharmacy years of our five-year course which 
permits it. Returning to the specific subject of mathematics, those 


of you who have played checkers with curriculums have probably 


i 


iscovered that it is not possible to allow enough flexibility to permit 


the majority of our students to finish calculus before the third 
year, which is too late to fit in before physical chemistry and then 
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physical pharmacy. Therefore, I think we should proceed very, very 
carefully before we saddle our students with a calculus require- 
ment. 

We probably will pretty well agree that a good foundation in at 
least algebra and trigonometry is necessary if the chemistry pro- 
gram is to be taught at a level which will prove of value to the stud- 
ent. We have found that our students at Montana are able to pro- 
gress very well in physics and their professional courses with a 
background of intermediate algebra and trigonometry. We would 
prefer that they also take college algebra, but we simply cannot find 
the time for it in our five-year curriculum, without sacrificing the 
balance between general education, professional, and basic science 
courses. 

Another related subject which is a necessary prerequisite for 
most of our chemistry courses is physics. According to Blauch and 
Webster only 51 of 64 colleges required physics in the four-year 
program(4). Therefore it will be necessary for some to add this im- 
portant subject to their curriculums. Although it is more difficult to 
“sell” students and practicing pharmacists on physics than almost 
any other subject, it is inconceivable how professional instruction 
on the proper level can be provided without this basic science. Phy- 
sics is usually available in the second year, and thus may precede 
all chemistry courses with the exceptions of general, qualitative, and 
organic. It is usually taken concurrently with the latter. Its most 
direct application is obviously in physical chemistry, but it is also 
necessary in the very beginning courses in pharmacy. A good course 
in physics can largely replace the portion of the beginning course 
in pharmacy formerly devoted to “fundamental principles” such as 
theory of balances, density and specific gravity, refraction, optical 
rotation, heat, etc. Physical principles are also used in drug assay 
in connection with instrumental methods of analysis to mention only 
one. Biochemistry is also dependent upon the principles learned in 
the basic course in physics, particularly in the study of energy me- 
tabolism and the chemistry of the tissues. The need for physics 
as a prerequisite for physical chemistry is so obvious that I will not 
take time to elaborate here. 

Mathematics and physics are the most 
necessary for the chemistry program as a whole, and, obviously, 
each succeeding chemistry course depends upon those preceding it; 
however, still other subjects are either essential or desirable for 
specific chemistry courses. For example, the student normally 
should take inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry early in the profes- 
sional program and should probably have had orientation in phar- 
macy beforehand as well as some experience with pharmaceutical 
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important related courses 
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calculations. There would also be some advantage in having at 
least a portion of pharmaceutical preparations preceding inorganic 

pharmaceutical chemistry, but then the opposite is also true. 
Biochemistry should be built upon a foundation consisting not 
only of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, but also of biology, 
logy, comparative anatomy, physiology, botany, and phar- 


~ 


microbio 
macognosy. Physiology may be scheduled concurrently, but I feel 
that biochemistry will be more meaningful and easily understandable 
if it follows physiology. 

The chemistry and pharmacy of medicinals, or organic medici- 
nal products as I am used to calling it, also depends upon a similar 
background to that required by biochemistry. In addition it must 
be able to utilize the knowledge gained by the student in pharma- 
ceutical preparations and in pharmacognosy. Drug assay requires 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, inorganic pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, pharmaceutical preparations, and organic medicinal products, 

Earlier in my presentation I mentioned that I did not agree with 
the recommendation for six semester hours of physical chemistry. 
I realize that all the recommendations of Blauch and Webster could 
not be incorporated in a five-year program, and I do not think that 
such was their intention. However, the two suggested five-year 
curriculums do contain four or six semester hours of physical chem- 
istry, and each includes four credits of calculus(5). Although it is 
perhaps outside the scope of my assignment to discuss individual 
chemistry courses, I am going to take the liberty of doing so for a 
few minutes. The problems involved in scheduling calculus soon 
enough to precede physical chemistry were pointed out earlier. This 
is a partial reason for my objection to physical chemistry for the 
pharmacy student on the level envisioned. For the graduate student, 
absolutely, but not for the undergraduate. 

I can see the values to be gained from physical chemistry by the 
pharmacist, but I do not see the need or desirability for such a 
course on the same level as that taken by chemistry majors. Courses 
in physical chemistry for biological science and premedical students 
are available in most schools. These courses do not require the rigor- 
ous mathematical background needed for the above. Essential prin- 
ciples are presented without the excessive time spent in the deriva- 
tion of formulas and other useless (from the standpoint of the phar- 
macist) information. This course should adequately prepare the 
student for a subsequent course in physical pharmacy. 

In curriculum planning it seems to me that as pharmaceutical 
educators we must be concerned with what the pharmacist does and 
will be doing in the future in his professional practice and not just 


what we think he should do. We are all aware that the prescription 
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department is claiming more and more of the pharmacist’s time and 
producing 25-30 per cent of his store’s volume. This is a most en- 
couraging trend toward professionalism, and I am sure we are all 
happy about it. At the same time, however, the pharmacist’s com- 
pounding duties have diminished to a point where, according to 
American Druggist, only 6 per cent of the prescriptions filled re- 
quire compounding (6). The compounding percentage has been stead- 
ily decreasing and continues to do so. Of course, we all realize that 
as long as one prescription in every thousand requires compound- 
ing, the pharmacist must know how, yet even the compounding that 
is done has become relatively simple with but few exceptions. There 
is little likelihood of a reversal of this trend. This is the age of the 
prepackaged cake mix, roll mix, and pie mix and of frozen, ready- 
to-eat meals. The good old days are gone—and good riddance! The 
pharmacist is not particularly different from the housewife—he will 
take the easy road if he can. If he can buy it ready made, he won't 
make it. He'll tell you himself that his time is “too valuable to 
waste.” I’m sorry to hear him use the word “waste,” but so he con- 
siders it, unfortunately. We could discuss endlessly how the phar- 
macist can and should do more with formulation, but I am afraid we 
are only dreaming in our ivory towers because he won't do it and 
neither will 99 out of 100 of his colleagues. Thus it would seem 
that the area of greatest application of physical-chemical and phy- 
sical-pharmaceutical knowledge by the retail pharmacist has largely 
disappeared. 

On the other hand, the pharmacist is rapidly assuming a new 
responsibility—that of adviser to the physician in the field of medi- 
cinals. Success in this job depends upon a thorough knowledge of 
pharmacology, physiology and basic biological science, medicinal 
products, pharmacy, and biochemistry. Physical chemistry and 
physical pharmacy can be utilized here in advising the physician con- 
cerning vehicles and their influence on rate or degree of activity, 
stability, and in certain other problems. Still I am not convinced 
that the pharmacist needs six semester hours of physical chemistry 
and four hours of calculus to do the job. I am open-minded on the 
subject, however, and I hope the discussion will clarify some of 
my doubts. 

In summary, many schools will have to increase their offerings 
in medicinal products, both organic and inorganic, in biochemistry, 
in drug assay, and perhaps in physical chemistry. All of these will 


require a foundation consisting of mathematics and physics. The 
individual courses will require certain other specific requirements 
mentioned above. Some schools who have been offering most of 
the recommended courses in chemistry will not need to add, but 
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merely to re-evaluate, improve the correlation, and rearrange so as 
to improve the sequence. We must all examine our chemistry pro- 
grams, including the supporting courses, in light of the over-all goals 
and objectives of pharmaceutical education, bearing in mind all the 
while the needs of the majority of our students. 
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Men cannot grow spiritually and intellectually without becoming 


creative. It is creative work that vitalizes the individual and re 
creates a profession. the responsidiuity of the wmstructor ma 
college of pharmacy and the profession will be better served when 


he devotes his vacation periods to creative work and to recreation. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 11, 318 (1947) 


SOME IMPORTANT "“MUSTS” FOR THE 
FIVE-YEAR CURRICULUM“ 


TOM D. ROWE 


During the past seven or eight years much has been said and 
written about why we should extend the present pharmacy curricu- 
lum by one year. As we all know, this matter was settled at the 
1954 meeting of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. During the same period of time comparatively little has been 
said specifically about what should be included in the new program. 
This problem is one of the most important ones facing those of us 
in education. It is being given serious thought in most schools of 
pharmacy today, and many suggestions will be made from now on. 
It is much too big to try to answer in all of its phases by any one 
person and certainly cannot be in this single paper. I have, therefore, 
tried to select for discussion what to me are the most important 
points to be considered in drawing up a five-year curriculum. I 
purposely use the term “five-year” because I believe the points 
should be considered for any extended curriculum—0-5, 1-4, or 2-3. 

Number one on my list is the inclusion of a substantial amount 
of general education courses of high quality. This point has been 
used frequently as the main reason for extending the program, 
Since the reasons for needing courses in this area have been put 
forth so many times, I will assume we all agree they are needed. 
Yet, unless we proceed with care, this requirement may get side- 
tracked for the inclusion of more science courses. Even Blauch and 
Webster in their splendid publication, The Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum, tend to contradict themselves on this point. Throughout their 
book they make frequent reference to the need for courses in gen- 
eral education and include an entire chapter devoted to that topic. 
Yet, in their chapter entitled “Curriculums Based on College Educa- 
tion,” the curriculum they present for a 1-4 plan has a total of nine 
hours of electives in the entire five years. Their 2-3 curriculum 
does better by including a total of 20 elective hours in the five 
years. 

I single out Blauch and Webster because I believe their pro- 
posed curricula will be used as guides by many schools. For those 
who follow in general their 1-4 pattern, the inclusion of only nine 
hours of non-professional electives will present a curriculum mark- 
edly deficient in the needed amount of courses in general education. 


*Presented at the Section on Education and Legislation, A.Ph.A., Miami 
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I know of one instance where this situation has already occurred. 

It is difficult to state exactly how many hours of general educa- 
tion should be included. There is, so far as I know, no rule or for- 
mula to follow which, in essence, states ““‘We must have x number 
of hours in the humanities and social sciences if our pharmacy grad- 
uates are to be properly educated.” 

In order to be somewhat specific and not too general, the num- 
ber of credit hours needed are suggested below. This quantitative 
approach is not the entire answer. The courses taken must be ones 
of quality and well taught. Poorly taught courses in general edu- 
cation are as valueless as inferior ones in pharmacy or chemistry— 
perhaps even more so. It is necessary, therefore, that the students, 
in so far as possible, have good teachers for their general education 
subjects. Unless the courses are well taught, we cannot achieve our 
objective regardless of how many credit hours are required. Any 
figure arrived at is bound to be an arbitrary one. My arbitrary figure 
for the five years, in addition to freshman English, is 24 semester 
hours. I believe we should have at least this many because it 
would mean three elective hours per semester for all semesters after 
the first two. The inclusion of electives in the first year is a highly 
debatable subject and one which time prevents from considering in 
this paper. If we could have some electives throughout the train- 
ing, after the first year, we would, I believe, be able to give our 
students enough general education courses to broaden their educa- 
tion to at least the minimum extent we desire. Why not 4-hour 
electives each semester for a total of 32 or 5 or 6 per term? The 
answer to that is obvious—in order to include the various pharmacy, 
chemistry, and biological science courses which must be given, there 
is not room for much more than 24 semester hours in general edu- 
cation. It can probably go as high as 30 but only in unusual cases. 
What then is wrong with the total of nine or ten suggested by 
Blauch and Webster? Here again, the answer is obvious—as many 
as nine hours and more of courses in this area are now included in 
a number of four-year programs. I believe all of the schools offer- 
ing about this amount will readily admit that the number is not suf; 
ficient. 

We must therefore increase our general education courses to the 
extent the curriculum will allow. I believe it will allow for at least 
24 semester hours. In order to include this number, the value of 
other courses must be weighed against the value of the general edu- 
cation courses. For example, is mathematics through calculus, in 
order that the students have proper preparation for a course in phy- 
sical chemistry, more impotant than an equivalent amount of credit 
hours in general education? Even though I know many educators 
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will disagree with me, I would select the general education. Are six 
hours of physiology, six of bacteriology, and six of biochemistry as 
proposed by Blauch and Webster essential, or would four hours in 
each of these be enough in order to include six additional elective 
hours? Here again, I would choose the elective hours. 

Unless special effort is made to see that a maximum number of 
general education courses are included in the extended program, we 
run the risk of defeating one of the main purposes for having the 
lengthened curriculum. I hope each school accepts the responsibility 
to see that sufficient credit hours of general education courses of 
high quality are included in the five-year curriculum. 

Second on my list for consideration in preparing an extended 
curriculum is the revision of the professional pharmacy courses in 
order that they may be taught on a higher level than they generally 
are now. In the majority of present-day curricula a full year is de- 
voted to the course in preparations. Usually this course is taught on 
a purely descriptive basis with emphasis on rote memory. Students 
do little reasoning in the course, and it offers them little if any chal- 
lenge. In the current four-year program it is usually presented dur- 
ing the sophomore or second year. In the future it cannot come be- 
fore the third year and in some instances may come in the fourth 
year. Certainly, as usually presented now, it is not of the caliber to 
present to third- or fourth-year students. Furthermore, as seen by 
the proof of the U.S.P.XV and N.F.X. a considerable amount of 
the material now covered will be deleted. This reduction of the 
material to be presented has been going on for a number of years, 
but many schools continue to offer a full year’s course. Some, I’m 
glad to say, have already cut the time to one-half year. I believe 
shortening this course to one semester and upgrading the level on 
which it is taught are essential to an improved five-year curriculum. 
We should not try to make the new program only an extension of 
our present one. We should revise the courses to take advantage 
of the better background and greater maturity which our students 
will have. Faculty members at the Ohio State University, the first 
pharmacy school to have a required five-year program, frequently 
state that upgrading of the level of the courses has been one of 
the most beneficial results of their lengthened curriculum. 

By shortening some of the standard courses, such as mentioned 
above, and teaching them on a higher level, more advanced, better, 


and more modern pharmacy courses can be included in the new 
program. Physical pharmacy, pharmaceutical technology, and oth- 
ers which offer a challenge to the students can be included. These 
courses in turn will permit an upgrading of the most important of 
all pharmacy courses—dispensing. Much of the work done in this 
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course now is an extension of preparations but in prescription form. 
We can and should go far beyond this. I hope we will. 

I have singled out some of the major courses in the pharmacy 
sequence. What has been said of them can be applied, but to a lesser 
extent, to some of the courses in pharmaceutical chemistry. 

My final point for consideration in a new curriculum deals with 
the credit and clock hour loads. We have been saying for years 
that our schedules are too heavy for our students and that we should 
lighten their scholastic loads. This was also a strong argument for 
extending the program. Yet, what has happened to date? 

There are, according to information distributed by Dr. Green, 
Director of Educational Relations for the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, seven schools of pharmacy in the con- 
tinental United States which have required five-year programs. In 
all but one of these the program in credit hours per semester is list- 
ed in their catalogs. Of these six, three are on a semester basis and 
three are on the quarter system. Three of the six are on a 2-3 basis 
and three on a 1-4. Their credit hour tabulations, as shown below, 
are for professional years only. 

2-3 Programs: 
School A. 1 semester of 16 hours 
1 semester of 17 hours 
3 semesters of 18 hours 
1 semester of 19 hours 
School B 4 quarters of 16 hours 
5 quarters of 17 hours 
1 quarter of 15 credit hours 
1 quarter of 16 credit hours 
1 quarter of 17 credit hours 
6 quarters of 18 credit hours 


Schox 


1-4 Programs 
School A 4 semesters of 16 credit hours 
4 semesters of 17 credit hours 

School B 1 quarter of 14 credit hours 
2 quarters of 15 credit hours 
3 quarters of 16 credit hours 
6 quarters of 17 credit hours 
School C 1 semester of 15 credit hours 
3 semesters of 16 credit hours 
4 semesters of 17 credit hours 


Some of these schools apparently give one hour credit for two 
hours of laboratory, and others give one hour credit for three hours 
of laboratory. Thus, the programs do not always reflect an equal 
number of clock hours where the credit hours are equal. In only 
one instance were the required clock hours published in the catalog, 
so it was necessary to resort to credit hours as a basis for measure- 
ment. 
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It can be seen from the above figures that in each school half 
or more of the quarters or semesters require more than 16 hours. 
This situation is about the same as we find in most of the present 
four-year programs. Obviously if this trend continues when all 
colleges are on a five-year program, we will again have defeated 
one of the major objectives of extending the program. I believe a 
good curriculum can be achieved by not exceeding 16 hours in any 
of the professional years. Furthermore, I don’t believe we should 
exceed that number. A large number and possibly the majority of 
liberal arts colleges require approximately 120 semester hours cred- 
it, exclusive of physical education, for graduation, an average of 15 
hours per term. Much of this work is in non-laboratory courses, 
and the 15 hours are considered to be a full load. Pharmacy stud- 
ents must take more laboratory hours than liberal arts students, and, 
in general, their programs for any given term are somewhat more 
difficult than those in liberal arts. Yet, I don’t think our students 
are so much superior to those in liberal arts that ours should be 
expected to carry substantially more and harder work than other 
students and do well. We must make every effort to keep the credit 
and clock loads at a reasonable level. 

I believe revising pharmacy courses and teaching them on a high- 
er level, including 24 credit hours of high-quality general education 
courses, and limiting credit hours to 16 per term can and must be 
accomplished if a satisfactory five-year curriculum is to be devel- 
oped. We will have to weigh the value of each course carefully to 
succeed. We must not try to include in the five-year curriculum 
all that we would like to have in a six-year program. 


I cannot see any more logic in granting a student a scholarship 
on the basis of financial need than | can in awarding a man member- 
ship in the Order of the Purple Heart on that basis. Excellence of 
scholarship should be awarded wherever it is found, irrespective of 
financial need 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 9, 269 (1945) 


CAN YOU TEACH PHARMACY 
ADMINISTRATION WITHOUT PERIODIC 
RETAIL PHARMACY CONTACTS?* 


LOUIS E. KAZIN 


Three historical factors serve to focus increased attention on the 
pharmacy administration undergraduate program in our colleges of 
phamacy today. 

In merely mentioning these factors without enlarging upon them, 
I am assuming that this audience is sufficiently aware of their im- 
portance in the pharmaceutical scene to make a detailed description 
unnecessary. 

The first factor concerns itself with the desire of the majority 
of our graduates to enter retail pharmacy. The second relates to 
the changes in the pharmaceutical educational curriculum which, in 
the lifetime of most of our practitioners, has progressed from an 
apprentice system to a two-, three-, four-, and now five-year un- 
dergraduate college program. The third was the action of the Com- 
mittee on Pharmacy Curriculum of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy and the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education in accepting the recommendation of the Phar- 
maceutical Survey of 1948 that requirements for accreditation after 
1952 in colleges of pharmacy would include maintaining full-fledged 
departments of pharmacy administration at the same level as all 
other departments of instruction. 

These three fundamental pharmaceutical patterns, and all that 
went into shaping their development, now combine to make the 
pharmacy administration program the “showcase” of our pharmacy 
undergraduate program. This is especially true today while all of 
pharmacy participates in what we might refer to as the “great de- 
bate” with respect to the recently endorsed five-year program as a 
prerequisite for professional licensure in pharmacy. 

Although the pharmacy practioner of yesteryear was content to 
allow the college of pharmacy to assume the training of the new 
pharmacist in professional and scientific fields, he more or less re- 
served unto himself the role of instructor in the commercial, distri- 
bution, and merchandising phases of retail pharmacy. This was 
borne out by the various interpretations and requirements appearing 
in state pharmacy laws under the heading of “Years of practical 
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experience required.” With each increase in the college curriculum, 
these “practical experience” years diminished in number. Although 
there was opposition to these increases and a certain amount of 
criticism of the college curriculum always prevailed, it never actu- 
ally reached the heights attained during this present great debate. 

In fact, we can recall perennial criticism of the college program 
with respect to the commercial pharmacy curriculum. However, as 
long as the pharmacy practitioner assumed even a partial respon- 
sibility under the two-, three-, and four-year program, one could 
view his criticism as being tolerant, patronizing, and even under- 
standing. 

However, today that picture has changed. With the advent of 
the five-year program, our colleges will assume a greater respon- 
sibility in rounding out the training of our new pharmacists. Not 
the sole responsibility, we hasten to point out, because we believe that 
the pharmacy practitioner must also be made to recognize his role 
as a preceptor to the newly graduated pharmacist. 

Sut it must be an integrated type of preceptorship. In other 
words, it must be made to complement the undergraduate program. 
Otherwise, one could serve to de-emphasize and minimize the impact 
of the other. This is especially true as far as the department of 
pharmaceutical administration is concerned. 

Today, the registered pharmacist is beginning to recognize the 
wisdom of the increase in the college curriculum on the basis of 
promises and affirmations that the new program will contain in- 
creased emphasis on the commercial phases of pharmacy. For this 
would indicate that in a very important instance the extension of the 
college program is based upon what he considers his more immediate 
needs. This can be considered an extremely important opening 
wedge in creating acceptance for this curriculum increase. So a 
great deal of the burden of proof as to the advisability of this ma- 
jor educational step, as far as the retail pharmacist is concerned, will, 
in our opinion, be placed upon the pharmacy administration pro- 
gram. 

We say this because scientific, professional, sociological, and 
cultural course work increases will be long-range in development 
and results, but any enlargement of commercial instruction can be 
charted in progress. 

This occurs because many of our undergraduates work in retail 
pharmacies while going to school. In effect, the instruction of the 
teacher of pharmacy administration is thus scrutinized and analyzed 
in its practical application, on a day-by-day basis. Here we have 
the “showcase” we referred to previously. 
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Of course, we are immediately faced with the age-old educa- 
tional problem of “theory versus practice.’ Most educational pro- 
grams are in the fortunate position of not having their results sub- 
jected to evaluation until after the “end product” has completed his 
program and entered his chosen vocation or profession. For the 
reasons I’ve just mentioned, this is not true in our profession. 

We have a special problem in pharmacy administration because 
most pharmacists believe ‘““My store is different,” and only years of 
continuous on-the-job training enables anyone to teach business 
techniques with any degree of efficiency. It must be a frustrating 
situation for any instructor to meet a class consisting in the majority 
of students who, as recently as the night before, have been subjected 
to a series of destructive criticisms as to the validity of his instruc- 
tional approach. 

Therefore, it would appear that the pharmacy administration 
instructor must assume a two-fold responsibility; one, to prepare 
his students properly, and, two, to reassure the pharmacy practition- 
er as to the practicality of his material. This can only be done by 
establishing a series of contacts with retail pharmacists. 

Why not organize a series of clinics developed for the purpose 
of describing the undergraduate pharmacy program to the practicing 
retail pharmacist? There is much to be gained from this approach. 
In many instances a discussion of the material now being prepared 
for students’ instruction could be of invaluable assistance to the 
pharmacists themselves. Many of them have evidenced a real need 
for such training. In other words, we might consider this another 


approach to the refresher problem in pharmacy. 

Hlowever, what is more important is that pharmacists who at- 
tend this clinic now can be used as your nucleus for convincing other 
practicing pharmacists as to the correctness and value of your new 
pharmacy administration program. 

In fact, if properly handled and if a sufficient liaison is estab- 
lished among pharmaceutical organizations, colleges, and boards of 
pharmacy, pharmacy undergraduates might be urged to work only 
in those stores in which the employer agrees to meet regularly with 
the professor of pharmacy administration to chart progress and 


efficiency. This might be considered a prerequisite for those retail 
pharmacists participating in a pharmacy internship program where 
six months of the one-year practical experience requirement for 
pharmacy licensure can be obtained prior to graduation. 

Therefore, in summing up this paper, we would like to stress 
the fact that as long as retail pharmacists are allowed, without re- 
buttal on the part of the educator, to criticize colleges of pharmacy 


for what they consider impractical and highly theoretical pharmacy 
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administration programs, the didactic material may have insufficient 
impact on the pharmacy undergraduates. We must, of necessity, 
create a reservoir of understanding among pharmacy practitioners, 
and while doing so we can provide these same pharmacists with 
necessary refresher material. We might also point out that this 
constant contact with retail pharmacists in regularly scheduled clin- 
ics or through personal interviews might also serve to bring a great 
deal of the instructional material into conformity with current needs 
and responsibilities. It is easy to lose touch with practical develop- 
ments in this tremendously expanding field of ours. Our competi- 
tive needs are intensified. Textbooks are rapidly outmoded as 
merchandising, promotional, and economic factors tend to cause 
major revolutions in the distributive phases of retail pharmacy al- 
most overnight. 

Today, the retail pharmacist—your pharmacy graduate of yester- 
year—is the college of pharmacy’s strongest critic with respect to 
its commercial pharmacy curriculum. Unless we can reverse this 
thinking and make the practicing pharmacist an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the practicality and application of the pharmacy administra- 
tion program, a great deal of your effort will be nullified on a daily 
basis. We cannot afford to have that happen if pharmacy is to 
succeed in the competitive battle now shaping up. 


The way to better remuneration, is better professional training. 
A profession will stand still or fail because of lack of training, just 
as a business will stand or go into bankruptcy because of the lack 
of a little additional capital. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 2, 408 (1938) 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS IN THE 
DISPENSING LABORATORY* 


JOSEPH L. KANIG 


The principal intent of this paper will be to discuss the variables 
involved in evaluating dispensing pharmacy students and to offer 
my impressions of the vital role played by practical examinations 
in helping to solve some of these problems. 

Before any discussion of student evaluation may take place, it 
is essential that we first consider the aims and objectives of the 
course since the act of evaluating a student carries with it the im- 
plication that any judgment of his success or failure must be car- 
ried out within the framework of specifically stated objectives. 
Educational principles dictate that good teaching must be conducted 
in a manner which enables the teacher to pause at any stage in his 
class work and critically assess his ideas and practices in terms of 
meeting the objectives of his course. Such objectives are not ordi- 
narily to be found in the syllabus. Rather, it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to build on the syllabus and present his factual material in 
accordance with the needs of his students and those of the profes- 
sion. 

The practice of pharmacy today is in a constant state of flux, 
and the teacher of dispensing pharmacy must constantly reorient 
his objectives in order to help produce a more flexible pharmacist 
who will be capable of meeting the ever-changing demands on his 
profession. Statistics indicate that today between 10 and 20 per cent 
of all prescriptions dispensed require compounding techniques. The 
traditional method of teaching dispensing pharmacy is hardly ade- 
quate today in producing a pharmacist who is capable of dealing 
with the complexities involved in the operation of the prescription 
department. 

Much has been said and written concerning the part that dis- 
pensing pharmacy must play in meeting the new demands on the 
pharmacist. While it is not my intention to dwell at great length 
on the pros and cons of the various proposals which have been offer- 
ed, it is necessary that I mention the major objectives of the modern 
dispensing pharmacy course. These objectives have been most suit- 
ably stated in the Blauch and Webster report, The Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum (1). I should like to list these for you since they act as 
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focal points for my subsequent discussion. The pharmacy student 
should acquire: 

1. an ability to understand and interpret prescriptions 

2. skill in compounding prescriptions 
an ability to evaluate and correct prescriptions from a phar 
maceutical point of view 
4. an appreciation of the legal aspects of prescription practice 
5 


an ability to price prescriptions by approved methods 


6. an ability to package and label the product properly 

7. an ability to evaluate prescription specialties in relation to 
official products 

8. an increased familiarity with medical terminology 

9. an appreciation of the value of the literature of pharmacy 
and of the allied professions 

10. an increased understanding of the intelligent use of 
and an ability to advise on the formulation of medication 

11. a professional attitude and a sense of professional responsi- 
bility in interprofessional and public relations 

The attainment of these objectives is not necessarily accomplish- 
ed in the dispensing pharmacy courses alone. Many of them are to 
be found incorporated within the objectives of other courses offer- 
ed in a college of pharmacy as well. However, in the present four- 
year curriculum, the dispensing courses have been referred to as 
the culmination of the curriculum; the termination of the profes- 
sional training program. Therefore, it is only in the dispensing 
laboratory that the student is given the greatest opportunity of ap- 
plying all kinds of theoretical concepts to the solving of practical 
problems. In addition, work in the dispensing laboratory best per- 
mits the instructor to evaluate the student’s progress within the 
framework of the stated objectives. This must be done not only for 
the purpose of grading him but also for the equally important pur- 
pose of helping the student to constantly improve in his profession- 
al skills and attitudes, since evaluation should enlighten the student 
as well as the teacher. 

The instructor may evaluate his students in many ways, each 
of which will contribute to the total estimation of a student’s capa- 
bilities as a prospective pharmacist, but which depend on the differ- 
ences in the instructor’s approach to the presentation, observation, 


and evaluation of the course work. 

Basically, the operation of the dispensing laboratory is similar 
in almost all colleges of pharmacy: the student receives, compounds, 
and dispenses various types of prescriptions under various condi- 
tions. In some instances, the prescriptions to be compounded are 
presented to the students in the form of a manual which they re- 
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ceive at the beginning of the semester; in others, by means of 
mimeographed sheets which are distributed at the beginning of each 
laboratory period; or by dictation to the entire group or individually 
via the telephone. The students proceed to compound the prescrip- 
tions either without any preliminary discussion, or these prescrip- 
tions are first discussed in a group session. 

The approach to the types of prescriptions to be considered will 
also vary. In some cases an entire period may be devoted to the 
compounding of one type of dosage form, while in others several 
different types will be compounded. Some courses are limited only 
to the use of official products and medicinals while others attempt 
to incorporate the use of proprietaries or prescription specialties. 

Since evaluation should be a two-edged instrument, with which 
the student is helped as well as graded, a great deal depends on how 
much time the instructor devotes to both observing and assisting 
the people in his laboratory. This time element will depend on the 
student-teacher ratio as well as on the methods employed in grading 
the prescriptions and other efforts of the students. If prescriptions 
are graded in the laboratory immediately after they are compound- 
ed, a goodly portion of the time is thus devoted only to grading. 
If, however, the prescriptions are turned in at the end of the period 
for grading at a later time, the instructor is thus afforded the op- 
portunity of more closely observing and assisting his students. 

Another variable to be encountered in the different dispensing 
courses is the grading systems for the compounded prescriptions. 
Mostly, grading procedures consist of the passing of judgment on 
a finished prescription mainly on the basis of its appearance. Some 
instructors arrange to have some of these prescriptions assayed as 
an indication of the extent of the student’s accuracy. It is obviously 
impossible to assay all of the prescriptions compounded during the 
semester, and so for the most part they are graded on the basis 
of the degree of their pharmaceutical elegance and other visible 
characteristics. 

In addition to the above-mentioned factors, the physical arrange- 
ment of the laboratory and the facilities offered to the student 
play important roles in establishing the conditions under which he 
operates and is evaluated. In some laboratories every possible effort 
is made to provide each student with all of the desk space, apparatus, 
and materials he requires under conditions which closely simulate 
the operation of a prescription department. On the other hand, 
we may find laboratories in which, for many possible reasons, the 
working conditions have very little similarity to a modern pres- 
cription department. 
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These, and others of a pedagogical nature, are the variables which 
are to be found in the methods of operating a dispensing laboratory. 
What role do these variables play in the problem of efficiently and 
helpfully evaluating students? Generally speaking, the operating 
conditions of the dispensing laboratory place the evaluation of stud- 
ents on a superficial level, which is restricted in scope, and from 
which the student may derive little benefit. In defense of this state- 
ment I submit the following observations: 

1. No matter in what manner the prescription compounding 
exercises are presented to the students in the laboratory, the edu- 
cational benefits to be accrued when the student has a prior know- 
ledge of the prescriptions are often negated or eliminated. In those 
instances where laboratory manuals are used year after year, the 
act of compounding the prescriptions degenerates to the level of a 
“cook book” exercise in which the student simply follows directions. 

In those laboratories where the prescriptions are presented at 
the start of the period, together with group discussion, the student 
may still gain prior knowledge of the prescriptions he will be asked 
to compound from upperclassmen or fraternity files. In both cases 
students are not motivated to develop a true appreciation of all as- 
pects cf the subject matter through laboratory exercises, but rather 
to attempt to gain a high grade by faithfully following oral or writ- 
ten instructions, and handing in an acceptable product. It is only 
when the laboratory manual or the prescription sequence is revised 
that this condition does not exist. However, many teachers continue 
to offer the same prescriptions for some years before revision takes 
place. 

2. An obvious disadvantage in the grading of prescriptions is the 
difficulty encountered in transmitting to the student a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of his products in a manner which will permit him 
to appreciate his own failings. This situation particularly holds true 
when the compounded prescriptions are turned in at the end of a 
period, and returned to the student the following session. In such 
cases, the prescriptions bear either a grade or some simple notation 
which is of little use to the student in helping him to understand 
his own shortcomings in order that he may progress in his work. 
Unless sufficient time is allotted in which the instructor may discuss 
individually, with each student, the inadequacies of his work, a 
graded prescription often fails to indicate to him the exact nature 
of its evaluation. 

3. Regardless of how much time the instructor can devote to 
observing the abilities and techniques of his students, his evaluation 
is still limited to specific skills rather than to an over-all judgment 
of the whole person with respect to his future professional conduct 
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as a pharmacist. However, where specific situations are created for 
the express purpose of closely observing the student under condi- 
tions simulating a prescription department, this is no longer com- 
pletely true. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 


The use of a practical examination offers an excellent tool with 
which the instructor may create any practical conditions he chooses, 
It is also a means by which many of the objections I have stated to 
the evaluative process may be overcome. 

The giving of practical examinations involves setting aside sev- 
eral laboratory periods during the school year for the purpose of 
permitting the class to demonstrate its knowledge of almost any 
aspect of the dispensing regimen. The number of examinations 
given, as well as their design, will depend on the level of learning 
of the class at the time the examination is scheduled. 

At Columbia University College of Pharmacy two practical ex- 
aminations are given during the first semester, three in the second 
semester of the Junior year, and at least one a month during the 
Senior dispensing program. The schedule of examinations is posted 
early in the semester, and in all cases a full four-hour laboratory 
period is devoted to a single examination. The examinations given 
in the Junior dispensing course are necessarily limited to the evalu- 
ation of simple techniques. As the student progresses in his exper- 
ience the examinations are designed to include more advanced tech- 
niques and knowledge. 

I should like to illustrate how we employ the practical examina- 
tion, and comment on how it is used in the evaluative process at 
Columbia. To begin with, although the student knows that he is 
to take an examination and the broad areas which it will cover, he 
has no prior knowledge of any of its specific contents. The student 
is asked to bring the U.S.P. and the N.F. with him for use as refer- 
ences. No notes or other such materials are permitted to be brought 
into the laboratory. 

Each student operates his own prescription department which 
contains all of the materials required for the compounding of pres- 
criptions in the examination. Conversation is prohibited except 
with one of the instructors who is consulted when special pieces of 
apparatus or materials are required. 

The student enters the laboratory and receives a mimeographed 
sheet containing five typewritten or handwritten prescriptions. He 
proceeds to his prescription department where he studies the prescrip- 
tions and plans his course of action. All during the ensuing four 
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hours he is closely observed by the instructors who generally super- 
vise between ten and fifteen students each. They offer no comments 
to the students during the examination but observe the neatness 
and orderliness of their work, the sequence in which they compound 
the prescriptions, their compounding techniques, and their choice 
of auxiliary materials such as emulsifying or suspending agents, 
excipients, diluents, and the like. 

Each instructor has been thoroughly briefed before the examina 
tion begins as to what important points concerning each prescrip- 
tion he is to look for. During the examination he makes detailed 
notes concerning all observable aspects of the students’ conduct. 

In addition to compounding the five prescriptions, the students 
are asked to describe in detail, on a special form, the manner in 
which one specified prescription was compounded. This prescrip- 
tion is usually selected because more than one good technique is 
possible in its compounding, and the students’ written reports serve 
to qualify their choice of technique and materials. 

In the event that a student starts to compound a prescription and 
then discovers that the method he has employed is not a satisfactory 
one, he may discard what he has done and start again, providing 
he first calls this to the attention of a proctor and satisfactorily ex- 
plains the failure of his first attempt, and defends his choice of 
another method. These facts are also recorded by the instructor. 

The prescriptions themselves are carefully selected or formu- 
lated for the express purpose of permitting the student to demon- 
strate his capabilities in such matters as fundamental or advanced 
compounding techniques, recognition and correction of incompati- 
bilities, understanding and interpreting directions, and recognition 
of overdoses. Also, several of the finished prescriptions must be 
wrapped, tied, priced, and addressed to the patient. At any time 
during the course of the examination a student may consult with an 
instructor as he would with a physician for the purpose of calling 
to his attention such matters as incompatibilities, overdoses, ambig- 
uously written prescriptions, or questions dealing with legalities. 
The instructor's responses are carefully made so as to elicit as much 
information as possible from the student. In no instance does an 
instructor offer information which the student, as a pharmacist, 
should ordinarily possess. Instead, the student’s understanding of 


the use of drugs and his ability to advise on the formulation of 
medications are closely observed. 

At the end of the period, the student “dispenses” the completed 
prescriptions by turning them in for subsequent evaluation. He 
also returns the examination sheet which is graded in accordance 
with the notations which the student has made on the face or re- 
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verse side of the written prescription. This required information 
provides an additional aspect to the evaluative procedure by indi- 
cating the extent of the student’s knowledge in such matters as the 
recording and filing of prescriptions; the legalities of handling 
prescriptions under narcotic and barbiturate, as well as other local, 
state, and federal regulations; the methods of calculations and their 
accuracy ; as well as many other notations which a pharmacist might 
ordinarily employ in his routine work. I should also mention that 
each student customarily records on a daily work sheet that infor- 
mation which is usually found in a prescription record book. 
Prescriptions are graded after the examination, at which time 
all of the instructors who participated in the examination are pre- 
sent. Some of the prescriptions are assayed, but all of them are 
judged on the basis of their appearance in the following manner: 


1. Has the proper size and type of container been used? 

2. Dc the main and auxiliary labels present to the patient all 
of the instructions necessary for the proper storage and admin 
istration of the medication? 

3. Have all of the legal requirements which should be indi- 
cated on a prescription container been included? 

4. Does the preparation, depending on the type of dosage 
form, possess all of the qualities a carefully and accurately 
compounded prescription should have? 

The answers to these questions together with a careful evaluation 
of the approach and techniques of the student provide a composite 
picture which determines the grade given to a prescription. 

As each prescription is evaluated, the instructor’s notations made 
during the examination are correlated with the appearance of the 
product itself. This is most valuable in indicating exactly what 
techniques were employed by the student at the time he compound- 
ed the prescription. In this manner, the errors which he may have 
committed and which are not ordinarily detectable on visual exami- 
nation are taken into account in the grade given. The observed faults 
are graded in accordance with their degree of severity, i.e., a lethal 
overdose which has been overlooked and dispensed is regarded more 
severely than is the choice of an improper suspending agent. 

The instructor’s notes also serve to point out the superior ability 
of other students by indicating what techniques they employed in 
satisfactorily solving prescription problems. This is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the solving of certain problems 
often considerably alters the appearance of the finished product. 
The judicious use of the newer surfactants, emulsifying or suspend- 
ing agents, to which the students have access, may produce examples 
of the same prescription with different physical characteristics. The 
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instructor's notes, therefore, are necessary to indicate the reasons 
for these differences, as well as the extent of the student’s know- 
ledge. 

Samples of both good and poor products of every prescription 
in the examination are selected for the purpose of demonstration to 
the group during the following laboratory session. At this time the 
instructor devotes as much time as is necessary to discuss with the 
class each prescription in detail, pointing out what might have been 
done in each case and citing examples to illustrate good and poor 
techniques. It is also during this subsequent laboratory period that 
the instructor privately discusses with each student in turn his in- 
dividual grades, thus making sure that the student becomes com- 
pletely aware of the reasons for each grade he received. Here, again, 
the proctor’s notes are most valuable in offering guidance to the 
student. 

While practical examinations administered in this fashion do not 
offer a complete solution to the problem of student evaluation, they 
do provide a more equitable and comprehensive means of establish- 
ing a student’s competence when the results of many such examina- 
tions are integrated with the other grades of the dispensing course. 

In arriving at a final grade for the course, the importance placed 
upon any one practical examination, with relation to grades received 
in written examinations and routine laboratory sessions, depends 
upon its design and scope. Practical examinations given during the 
early stages in dispensing courses must necessarily attempt to mea- 
sure basic skills and techniques, and thus should carry less weight 
than those which are administered at the terminal stages and which 
are designed to measure all of the skills of a competent pharmacist. 

It is therefore my contention that properly constructed, carefully 
administered, and wisely evaluated practical examinations reduce to 
a minimum the fallacies of any evaluative procedure which might 
fail to take into account every possible facet of a student’s growth 
in the dispensing pharmacy courses. 
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MATHEMATICS REQUIREMENTS IN COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY 


JAMES A KEARNS 


INTRODUCTION 

There is no doubt that the education of the modern pharmacist 
requires more than four years at the college level. This fact was 
recognized by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
in 1954, when it was decided that beginning in 1960 all prospective 
pharmacists will be required to complete a minimum of five years 
of higher education. There are those who believe that five years is 
not enough time to attain the desirable objectives of a professional 
education, and there is a good likelihood that the exponents of this 
view are correct. However, there are inherent objectives in a pro- 
fessional education that are not attained simply by lengthening the 
program. In order to attain these objectives, every component part 
of the curriculum must be carefully studied to insure that it is con- 
tributing all that it can and should contribute. 

Studies have already been started by individual faculty mem- 
bers, faculties, and groups of faculties. Yearly seminars have been 
conducted for teachers of the professional subjects in the curricu- 
lum with the purpose of arriving at ways and means in which these 
courses can contribute more to the education of the prospective phar- 
macist and better prepare him for the practice of his profession. 
Consideration has been given to the parts that chemistry, physics, 
and the biological sciences play in giving the student the necessary 
foundation for the material that is included in the professional 
courses. There has also been a recognition of the fact that the 
pharmacist needs more than an education in the sciences in order 
to function properly, and steps are being taken to include in the 
curriculum more courses from such fields as the humanities, social 
and political sciences. 

There is, however, one very important area of human know- 
ledge that plays a role in every part of a pharmaceutical education 
and which, in the main, has been overlooked—and that is mathe- 
matics. 

It is unlikely that there are any pharmacy educators who believe 
that mathematics is unnecessary in the education of a pharmacist. 
However, it ts likely that there are many who have minimized its 
importance by neglecting to consider it in their plans for improving 
the pharmacy curriculum or by setting the point of diminishing 
returns in studying mathematics at a very low level. 
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One need only consider the part that mathematics plays in the 
present pharmacy curricula and the ever-increasing role that the 
subject is playing in all phases of human endeavor to realize that 
a paradox exists. Although mathematics has always been import- 
ant in a pharmaceutical education, and far more important than 
many pharmacy educators have been inclined to think, little has 
been done about investigating the way in which mathematics could 
and should contribute to the education of a pharmacist. It was 
thought that the proper way to begin such an investigation would 
be to look into the present mathematics requirements of the 73 in- 
stitutions in the United States which are members of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The following is an expo- 
sition of the methods, considerations, and results of this investiga- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE 


The decision that only the minimum requirements in mathe- 
matics of each college of pharmacy would be considered had to be 
made at the outset of the investigation. It would not be possible 
to determine the maximum amount of mathematics that a student 
could take while attending a college of pharmacy, for this would 
depend on the individual and on the institution. 

Some of the colleges of pharmacy have different requirements 
for students who plan to enter a field other than retail pharmacy ; 
therefore, it is possible for pharmacy students at a particular col- 
lege to be taking different mathematics courses. In these cases, 
those students who plan to do graduate work take more advanced 
mathematics than those who plan to enter retail pharmacy. This 
factor does not, by any means, alter the value of considering only 
the minimum requirements because the majority of the students 
take a program that prepares them for entrance into retail pharmacy, 
and this program corresponds to the minimum requirements of the 
colleges. 

A significant characteristic of the study of mathematics also 
had to be taken into account at the outset and throughout the in- 
vestigation, and that is the ladder-like structure of the subject. 
There are some fields of study which a person can enter with little 
regard for prerequisites. It is not unusual for a student to enter 
the second semester of a college literature course without having 
had the first semester and yet not be handicapped in comprehend- 
ing the material. However, it is quite unusual for one to enter the 
second semester of calculus without having had the first semester 
and not suffer disastrous results. Mathematics is taught, by neces- 
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sity, in a step-by-step fashion in which the learner must compre- 
hend each step in order to master the succeeding step. 

This characteristic of mathematics is perhaps the main reason 
why it is considered a difficult subject by many who have studied it. 
Those who have been concerned with the problems of teaching 
mathematics have realized that there are individuals who have 
developed emotional blocks which prevent them from learning the 
subject. In many of these instances, the mere mention of the sub- 
ject will bring a retort of, “I never could understand mathematics, 
and I never will be able to understand it.”” This ready admission 
of intellectual defeat is rather unusual in this world where people 
are very touchy about their mental powers and are not prone to 
advertise their limitations. Probably, many of the people who make 
such statements are not suffering from a shortage of the necessary 
ability, but have had the experience of “getting lost” while studying 
mathematics. The phrase “getting lost” is quite appropriate to des- 
cribe the sensation an individual experiences when he misses one 
of the vital “steps” in the study of mathematics; for, try as hard as 
he will, until he comprehends the material he missed, he finds it 
impossible to comprehend the material that follows. He begins to 
feel that he is lost in a maze from which there is no escape. The re- 
sulting frustration is enough to convince him that he is not cut out 
to study mathematics and that he should avoid the subject in the 
future. 

However, in this investigation, the structure of mathematics 
is important neither because it might have an effect on the emo- 
tions of some students nor because it might make some think of it 
as a difficult subject, but because it has a definite, limiting effect 
on what can be taught in a given period under given conditions. As 
a means of explaining this point, let us consider a hypothetical case, 
Suppose there are two colleges, both offering a year’s course in 
European history and a year’s course in mathematics. Let us sup- 
pose, further, that the abilities of the students at both colleges are 
the same and that they are taught by teachers of equal capabilities. 
It would not be unusual to find that the history courses at the 
two colleges are taught at the same academic level despite previ- 
ous training of the students in history; however, it would be 
yuite unusual to find that the two mathematics courses are taught 
at the same level, if at one college the students are required to have 
three years of secondary school mathematics for entrance into the 
course, while at the other college, the course is taught on the as- 
sumption that the students have had no high school mathematics. 
The teaching of mathematics at the college level depends a great deal 
upon the students’ previous training in the subject. 
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Two colleges of pharmacy may require that all students take a 
course entitled “College Algebra” for three semester credit hours, 
and the observer might immediately jump to the conclusion that 
the mathematics requirements are the same at both institutions. 
However, if it were known that at one institution the course is taught 
on the assumption that the students had no secondary school mathe- 
matics, while at the other college the course is taught on the as- 
sumption that all students entering it had four years of secondary 
school mathematics, it would be apparent that the requirements are 
not the same. It is for this reason that simply listing the names and 
credit hours of the mathematics courses required at the colleges of 
pharmacy would not tell the whole story and, in fact, might present 
an erroneous picture of the level of mathematics attained by phar- 
macy students. 

The reference made previously concerning the nature of mathe- 
matics was taken into consideration in this study in the analysis 
of the mathematics requirements of the colleges of pharmacy. This 
was done by determining the type and minimum amount of second- 
ary school mathematics the students needed at each college to take 
the minimum mathematics program of the college. Again, the min- 
imum was used on the assumption that if students were admitted 
with these minimum requirements, the course or courses in mathe- 
matics in the colleges had to be geared to them. 

By using a combination of the minimum mathematics require- 
ments for entrance and the minimum mathematics requirements for 
graduation from the colleges of pharmacy, a realistic picture was 
obtained of the level of mathematical attainment being reached by 
most pharmacy students. To insure greater accuracy, another 
factor was considered. Although an automobile may have eight 
cylinders, it is possible, through neglect, for it to run on less. The 
same is true of the teaching of mathematics; for it may be that a 
college admits students with excellent backgrounds in secondary 
school mathematics, but fails to capitalize on this fact in the teach- 
ing of the college course by simply teaching a “‘re-hash” of what the 
students have already had. It was necessary, therefore, to deter- 
mine the nature of the college course and the material it covered. 

It would be well at this point to make clear that this study does 
not hope to indicate the quality of the mathematics being taught to 
pharmacy students. The quality of teaching of any subject, in the 
last analysis, depends on the individual teacher and, therefore, varies 
from teacher to teacher even in the same institution. What has been 
attempted was to discover the level of mathematics required of the 
majority of students at colleges of pharmacy—not how well that 
which is required is taught. 
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Since quality of presentation of a subject varies from course 
to course depending upon the teacher, it is natural to assume that 
quantity or level of mathematics required of the student also varies 
from course to course. In fact, one might safely state that no two 
courses are exactly alike. If this reasoning were followed to an 
extreme conclusion, one could state that it would be impossible to 
arrive at any generalizations about the mathematics requirements of 
colleges of pharmacy. 

Although courses do vary in content from college to college 
and even from class to class in the same institution, not all of the 
variation is sufficiently significant to warrant separate and distinct 
classifications. Mathematics courses offered in secondary schools 
and colleges actually tend to fall into a limited number of distinct 
patterns. These patterns have been established, for the most part, 
over a number of years and have become traditional. 

It was possible, therefore, to represent the requirements for 
admission and for graduation of the colleges concerned in terms 
of general patterns. By fitting all of the courses into a limited 
number of molds, a certain amount of distortion was introduced; 
but this was not great enough to detract from the conclusions reach- 
ed. 

Since terms such as “secondary school mathematics” and “col- 
lege mathematics” are inevitable parts of the following discussions, 
it is necessary at this point to define them. 

The secondary schools of the country offer a variety of mathe- 
matics courses to satisfy a variety of needs. There is, however, a 
traditional sequence of courses offered for those students who plan 
to go to college. Generally, the following sequence of college pre- 
paratory mathematics is found in the secondary schools: 

one year of elementary algebra, 

one year of plane geometry, 

one year of intermediate algebra, and 

one-half year of plane trigonometry. 

This does not mean to imply that all secondary schools offer 
this much mathematics nor in this particular sequence. It does in- 
tend to imply, however (as revealed in the author’s investigation), 
that the majority of secondary schools offer a mathematics sequence 
similar to the above. Some of the schools that vary from this se- 
quence do so by offering intermediate algebra before plane geometry 
rather than after it, while others offer only a half-year of inter- 
mediate algebra. For those students who wish to take more than 
the three and one-half years of mathematics listed above, some 
schools offer a half-year of solid geometry, elementary analytic 
geometry, or elementary calculus. 
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It should be clearly understood that the fact that secondary 
schools offer these courses does not mean, by any means, that phar- 
macy students take all of these courses while they are in the secon- 
dary schools. 

The definition that will be used throughout the remaining dis- 
cussion for “secondary school mathematics’ will be as follows: 

“that mathematics which is usually covered in the three and 
one-half years of mathematics represented by or similar to 
elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, plane geometry and 
plane trigonometry.” 

A number of colleges, including many colleges of pharmacy, 
offer courses that are equivalent to those defined as “secondary 
school mathematics.” These courses in some cases are offered as 
electives but, in other cases, are required of all students. There has 
been a deplorable tendency to attach the adjective “college” to these 
courses thereby implying that the material included is of college 
level. This is unfortunate because it has led to a situation where- 
in those people who are unfamiliar with the nature of the courses 
and the backgrounds of the students believe that the students are 
studying college-level mathematics. 

Let us consider one such instance in which a mathematics course 
has been falsely “promoted” to the college level. Plane trigo- 
nometry has been offered for years to students in the fourth year 
of secondary school and, in some instances, in the third year. In 
fact, the fundamentals of trigonometry are introduced in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the more advanced junior high schools. 
This is certainly evidence that the subject is not beyond the level 
of boys and girls in secondary school. Although it may be argued 
that trigonometry in the college is different from trigonometry in 
the secondary school, an examination of the trigonometry textbooks 
used in colleges and those used in secondary schools does not bear 
this out, for it shows little difference in subject matter in the texts. 

Many colleges were forced to offer trigonometry because their 
students did not take the course while they were in secondary school. 
Unfortunately, this has led to a lowering of the line that divides 
secondary school mathematics and college mathematics. The author 
had the experience of teaching a course in plane trigonometry to 
college students in 1946 and 1947, and was told shortly thereafter 
that when these students transferred to certain other universities, 
they did not receive credit for the course because it was not con- 
sidered to be of college level. However, the author did discover 
that in 1950 and 1951, these same universities were granting credit 
for identical courses in trigonometry. This only proves that these 
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universities are changing their standards and, in this case, lowering 
them to conform to common practice. 

Despite common practice, nothing has changed with regard to 
the mental capabilities of secondary school students or to the sub- 
ject of trigonometry to warrant it now being considered as college- 
level mathematics. Plane trigonometry, as well as elementary alge- 
bra, intermediate algebra, and plane geometry, regardless of where 
it is taught, is still secondary school mathematics. It is regrettable 
that colleges must teach secondary school mathematics to their 
students because they did not see fit to take the courses offered by 
the secondary schools. However, this is no excuse for disguising 
these subjects as college-level courses. 

To define “college mathematics” it is necessary to recall the 
ladder-like structure of the subject’s development. As one proceeds 
into the study of the more advanced levels of mathematics, he finds 
that it is necessary to draw from all of the mathematics he has 
previously studied and mastered. With this in mind, it is not unusual 
that the definition of “college mathematics” is dependent upon the 
definition of “secondary school mathematics.” “College mathemat- 
ics” will be defined as follows: 

“that mathematics which is taught with a prerequisite of three 
and one-half years of secondary school mathematics, as pre- 
viously defined.” 

Generally speaking, analytic geometry and calculus are the 
courses that would naturally follow the sequence of secondary 
school mathematics mentioned previously and, therefore, might be 
considered the first courses in college mathematics. Some colleges 
first offer courses in college mathematics which include topics from 
algebra of an advanced nature and some elementary statistics be- 
fore embarking upon the study of analytic geometry and calculus. 
However, the latter courses are taught on the assumption that the 
students have had three and one-half years of secondary school 
mathematics. 

Since it is not the purpose of this study to laud one college or 
criticize another for the type and/or amount of mathematics that is 
required of its students, the colleges were assigned numbers (see 
Table No. 1, Column A) and in the presentation of the data will 
remain anonymous. 

It was possible by studying the catalogs of the colleges of phar- 
macy to determine what most colleges require as a minimum amount 
of mathematics a student must have to embark upon a pharmacy 
education (see Table No. 1, Column C). It was also possible, for 
the most part, to determine in the same manner the names and 
numbers of mathematics courses (see Table No. 1, Column D), if 
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any, that are required in the colleges or the college programs for 
graduation. In those instances where the catalogs were not explicit, 
this information was obtained through correspondence with the 
deans or mathematics departments of the respective colleges. 

By an analysis of the catalogs for the minimum requirements 
for admission, and, in some instances, by an analysis of the text- 
books used in the colleges, or by correspondence with those in charge 
of the courses, it was possible to determine the actual mathematics 
level required of the students in the colleges of pharmacy (see Table 
No. 1, Column E). Then, by applying the definitions previously 
stated for “secondary school mathematics” and ‘college mathe- 
matics,” it was possible to present a breakdown of the minimum 
mathematical level expected of all students into the number of 
years of secondary school mathematics and college mathematics 
required (see Table No. 1, Column F). 

In the analysis of the actual level of mathematics attained by 
the students, all that has been stated previously about the nature 
of mathematics was used with all of the information that could be 
obtained about the type and amount of mathematics that the student 
had in secondary school and college. 


THE FINDINGS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Although, as previously pointed out, grouping courses in a limit- 
ed number of categories tends to produce a distorted picture, this 
distortion is not enough to detract from the conclusions that can be 
drawn from the material in Table No. 1. The most significant re- 
sults of the investigation are in Column F, of Table No. 1 and, for 
clarity, a breakdown of this information is shown in Table No. 2. 

Perhaps the most significant statement that can be made on the 
basis of the investigation is that 53 of the 73 colleges of pharmacy 
do not require college mathematics, as previously defined, of their 
students. This does not mean that these colleges do not require 
mathematics in their curricula because, for the most part, they do. 
However, it does mean that the mathematics offered in the colleges 
is not beyond the level of secondary school mathematics as previous- 
ly defined. This means that about 73 per cent of the 73 colleges 
of pharmacy require no college mathematics and that 27 per cent 
require some college mathematics. 

Of the 20 colleges that require some college mathematics, 16 
(or approximately 22 per cent of the 73) require only the equivalent 
of one-quarter year, 2 require the equivalent of one-half year, 1 
requires the equivalent of three quarters of a year, and 1 requires 
a full year of college mathematics. The fact that only 1 college of 
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A B Cc D E F 
Actual 
Mathematics Level of Years of Mathe- 
Mathematics Courses Mathe- matics Required 
Type of Required Requiredin matics Secondary 
College Program forEntrance College Required School College 
l a 3 8 8 3% 
2 a 3 13 10 3 4 
3 c 3 10 s 3! 5 
4 a 4 10 Q 3! \% 
5 a 3 12 
6 a 3 5 6 2" 
7 a 3 3 7 3 
8 b 6 15 13 
9 a 3 10 8 3% 
10 a 0 l | l 
a 4 12 1] 3% 
12 a 3 8 8 3 
13 b 3 10 8 3% 
14 a ] | ] l 
15 a 2 8 5 2 
16 a 3 10 8 3Y% 
17 a 3 12 8 3% 
18 a 3 0 4 2 
19 a 3 6 7 3 
20 a 3 5 6 2! 
21 a 0 8 2 14 
22 a 3 0 4 2 
23 a 3 13 10 3% WA 
24 a 3 9 6 2” 
25 a 4 10 3% 
26 a 3 10 8 ) 
27 c 3 10 ~ 3 
28 a 4 10 9 3 “4, 
29 a 3 0 4 2 
30 a 3 10 & 3 
31 a 3 10 8 3 
32 a 3 5 6 2! 
33 3 12 9 
34 a 3 10 8 3% 
35 c 3 10 8 3% 
36 a 3 8 8 3% 
37 a 3 8 8 3% 
38 a 10 9 3% 
39 a 4 10 9 3% “% 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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Mathematics 


D 


Mathematics Level of 
Courses 


Years of Mathe- 
matics Required 


*Requires the equivalent of four units of secondary school mathematics ; 
if the student has it when he enters college, he is not required to take any; 


mathematics. If he does not, he must take mathematics until he has the 


necessary four units. 


Required Required in Secondary 
College Program forEntrance College School 

40 a 3 10 8 3y, 
41 a 4 12 | 
42 3 10 & 
43 a 2 2 3 2 
44 c 2 7 7 3 
45 a 3 11 9 3! 
46 a 2 8 5 2% 
47 a 3 13 10 3% 
48 a 3 12 9 3Y 
49 a 3 10 8 3Y, 
50 d 0 8 2 ly 
51 a 3 8 8 3% 
52 a 3 10 8 3 
53 a 4 10 9 3Y 
54 a 3 8 
55 a 4 10 9 3y 
56 a 3 2 7 3 
57 a 3 10 8 3% 
58 a | 10 2 ly% 
59 b 1 10 2 ly 
60 a 0 10 2 ly 
61 a 4 10 
62 a 2 8 5 2% 
63 a 3 2 7 3 
64 a 3 8 8 3Y 
65 a 2 0 ] | 
67 a 3 10 8 3% 
68 a 5 5 8 3% 
69 b 2 10 5 2" 
70 a 1 4 2 14 
71 a 2 10 5 2% 
72 a 3 13 3% 
73 a 5 14 3% 
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Column A EXPLANATION OF TABLE 
College. Each college of pharmacy in the United States was assigned a 
number 
Column B 


Type of Program. The length of the program offered by the college was 
considered; the following is an explanation of the symbols used in this 
column 

a—tour-year program 
b=four-and five-year programs 
c—five-year program 
d=six-year program 

Column C 

Mathematics Required for Entrance. This is the minimum amount of 
mathematics required of the student before he can enroll in the mathe 
matics course or courses given in the college of pharmacy or in the pre- 
pharmacy program. The following is an explanation of the numbers 

used 
U=none 
l=not required, but recommended 
2=1 year of elem. algebra 
3=1 year of elem. algebra and 1 year of plane geometry 
4=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, and % year 
of inter. algebra 
5=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry and 1 year of 
inter. algebra 
6=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter 
algebra, and % year of trigonometry 
Column D 

Mathematics Courses Required in College. These are the minimum course 
requirements as listed by the colleges in their catalogs. The following 
is an explanation of the numbers used 

U—none 
=1 semester of elem. algebra 

of inter. algebra 
: f elem., inter., and college algebra 

=1 semeste algebra and trigonometry 

=1 semester of trigonometry 
6=1 semester of college algebra 
7=2 semesters: 1 semester of inter. algebra and 1 semester of elem 
analytic geometry 
=2 semesters: 1 semester of algebra and 1 semester of trigo 
nometry 

9—2 semesters: 1 semester of inter. algebra and 1 semester of college 

algebra and trigonometry 

10=2 semesters: 1 semester of college algebra and 1 semester of 


=-1 semest 


2 
3=1 semeste 
4- 


8 


rigonometry 

11=2 semesters: 1 year of mathematical analysis including algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry 

12=2 semesters: 1 year of mathematical analysis including algebra, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and calculus 

13=2 semesters: 1 year of mathematical analysis including algebra, 
trigonometry, elem. statistics, and calculus 

14=2 semesters: 1 semester of college algebra and trigonometry, 
and 1 semester of calculus 
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15=2 semesters: 1 semester of analytic geometry and 1 semester of 
calculus 
Column E 
Actual Level of Mathematics Required. These are the courses required 
by the colleges, but listed by title indicating actual level attained, rather 
than by titles as shown in catalogs. The following is an explanation of 
the numbers used: 
1=1 year of elem. algebra 
2=1 year of elem. algebra and % year of trigonometry 
3=1 year of clem. algebra and 1 year of inter. algebra 
4=1 year of elem. algebra and 1 year of plane geometry 
5=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of inter. algebra, and % year 
of trigonometry 
6=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, and % year 
of trigonometry 
7=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, and 1 year of 
inter. algebra 
8=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter 
algebra, and % year of trigonometry 
9=1 year of clem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter. 
algebra, % year of trigonometry, and % year of college algebra 
and/or analytic geometry 
10=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter 
algebra, % year of trigonometry, and % year of statistics and 
calculus 
11=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter. 
algebra, % year of trigonometry, and % year of analytic geomet- 
ry and calculus 
12=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter. 
algebra, % year of trigonometry, 4 year of college algebra, and 
Y% year of calculus 
13=1 year of elem. algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of inter 
algebra, % year of trigonometry, % year of analytic geometry, 
and % year of calculus 
Column F 
Years of Mathematics Required. This is the information in C lumn E, 
broken down into the numbers of years of secondary school - 
matics and college mathematics, as de fine 1 in the text, actually required 


TABLE 
Years of Mathematics Required Per Cumulative Cumulative 
*Secondary School *College Number Cent Number Percentage 
1 3 4] 3 4.1 
1% 6 82 Q 12.3 
2 4 5.5 13 17.8 
2% 9 12.3 22 30.1 
3 5 6.9 27 37 
3% i 26 35.6 $3 72.6 
3% \%4 16 21.9 69 94.5 
314 2 2.7 71 972 
3% % | 1.4 72 98.6 
3% l 1 1.4 73 100.0 


*As defined in the text. 
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the 73 requires a full year of college mathematics is a strong indi- 
cation that the role of mathematics in pharmaceutical education 
needs serious consideration. 

There are a number of conclusions that may be drawn from the 
findings of this investigation. Some of them are obvious, while 
others would necessitate further study before they could be fully 
substantiated. However, before stating some of the obvious con- 
clusions, it is important that the findings and the conclusions be 
properly oriented to college education in general. It may well be 
that the statistics of the study are not an indication of the status 
of mathematics in pharmaceutical education alone, but in college 
education generally, irrespective of the major field of specialty. In 
other words, if a study had been conducted of the mathematics re- 
quirements of colleges in general, similar results might have been 
reached. Therefore, the findings and the conclusions may not be 
peculiar to pharmacy, but may be an indication of practices in all 
colleges. 

Although the preceding should be kept in mind so that phar- 
macy colleges are not judged too harshly or unfairly, it must also 
be kept in mind that the failure of other colleges to provide their 
students with an adequate education in mathematics is no reason 
for pharmacy colleges to be guilty of the same fault. 

The first conclusion that can be drawn from the findings is that 
there is a great deal of divergence in the minimum amount of math- 
ematics training a student receives from college to college. This 
naturally leads one to wonder what standards, if any, the A.A.C.P. 
uses with regard to mathematics in judging the accreditation of a 
college. Obviously, when it comes to mathematical training, phar- 
macy educators are approaching the problem from opposite poles. 
There are those who think that all a pharmacist needs is one year 
of training in the subject beyond arithmetic, while there are others 
who believe that a minimum of four and one-half years of second- 
ary school and college mathematics is necessary. 

In view of the recent developments in pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical education, it is apparent that the mathematics education 
given to pharmacy students throughout the country is totally inade- 
quate. In recent years there have been suggestions that courses like 
physical chemistry, physical pharmacy, and statistical analysis be 
added to the pharmacy curriculum; yet these courses cannot be 
taught properly unless the students have had a proper background 
which, in the cases of the courses just mentioned, would be mathe- 
matics through calculus. If this were to be accomplished, 97 per 
cent of the colleges of pharmacy would have to do some overhaul- 
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ing of their mathematics requirements, and, in the case of the 73 
per cent, it would be a major undertaking. 

Many refer to mathematics as the “handmaiden” of the sciences, 
while others are prone to state that it is the “queen” of the sciences. 
An analysis of these titles and the role that mathematics plays in the 
sciences will show that it is both “handmaiden” and “queen,” for 
its role is great and diversified. This has been recognized for many 
years by the educators of the other sciences; and, if pharmacy is to 
continue in its development as a science, pharmacy educators in the 
future will have to pay more attention to the value and scope of the 
subject. 


Idealism is a characteristic of youth, the scientific training for 
the practice of pharmacy is in the hands of the teaching imstitutions, 


but the conditions under which the drug store operates is the respon- 


sibility of the retail druggists 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 3, 125 (1939) 


GRADUATE STUDY IN MEMBER COLLEGES 
FOR 1956-1957* 


RICHARD A. DENO 


The Committee on Recruitment Aids is considering develop- 
ment of materials designed to inform undergraduate students of 
pharmacy about graduate study in pharmacy and in related fields. 
These materials will probably include an illustrated brochure des- 
cribing the nature of graduate study in the several areas of pro- 
fessional instruction and in related fields, and the opportunities to 
be expected following completion of graduate study. A film will 
probably be provided also 

The Committee decided that certain data on specific colleges 
would be useful to prospective graduate students, but because these 
data change to at least a minor extent from year to year they should 
not be included in the brochure. Instead, the data should be revised 
annually and published in the Winter issue of the Journal, with 
reprints made available for use in member colleges. Cooperation of 
the Editor of the Journal has been assured for this project. 

Part of the data was first tabulated by the Director of Educa- 
tional Relations of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, and we are indebted to him for this initial tabulation, pub- 
lished in the Summer, 1955, issue of the Journal. The Council data 
have been revised by the deans of the member colleges involved, 
and the revised data as they apply for the academic year 1956-1957 
constitute Table 1, with member colleges listed alphabetically by 
State. 

Additional data on fellowships and scholarships, and on assist- 
intships, and names and addresses of administrators to whom in- 
quiries for further information should be directed constitute Table 
2, also with member colleges listed alphabetically by state. 

The following notes relate to Table 1: 

1. The six areas of professional instruction in which graduate 
programs are available in member colleges or in university depart- 
ments associated with member colleges are abbreviated as follows: 


Phey.—pharmacy 

Ph.Ch.—pharma eutical chemistry 
Phcog.—pharmacognosy 
Phcol.—pharmacology 
Ph.Adm.—pharmacy administration 
Hosp.Ph.—hospital pharmacy 


*A contribution the Committes n Recruitment Aids, AACP 
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GRADUATE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE, 1956-1957 


TABLE 1 


Member College Phcy. Ph.Ch. Phcog. Phcol. Ph.Adm. Hosp.Ph. 
Alabama Poly. Inst. M M 
U. Arizona M M M M M 
U. California M,D M,D 
U. Southern Calif. M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
U. Colorado M,D M,D M,D 
U. Connecticut M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
U. Florida M,D M,D M,D M,D 
U. Georgia M 
U. Illinois M M,D M ,D M,D M 
Butler U M M M 
Purdue U. M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
Drake U. M 
State U. of Iowa M,D M,D M,D M 
U. Kansas M M,D M M 
U. Maryland M,D M,D M M,D M 
Mass. C. of P. M,D M,D M,D h M M 
U. Michigan M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
Wayne U. M M M 
U. Minnesota M,D M,D 
U. Mississippi M M M 
St. Louis C. of P. M 
U. Kansas City M M M M 
Montana State U. M M M M 
U. Nebraska M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
Rutgers U. M M M 
Columbia U. M M M M 
U. Buffalo M D D M 
U. of North Carolina M,D M,D M,D M 
North Dakota Ag. 

College M M M 
Ohio State U. M,D M,D M,D M,D 
U. Oklahoma M M M M 
Oregon State Coll. M,D M,D M,D M,D 
Duquesne U M M M M 
Phila. C. of P.& S. M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
Temple U M M M 
U. of Pittsburgh M,D M M M 
U. of Philippines M,D M,D M,D M,D 
Med. Coll. So. Car. M,D 
So. Dak. St. Coll. M M M M 
U. Tennessee M,D M 
U. Houston M M M M 
U. Texas M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
U. Utah M,D M,D M,D M,D M 
Med. Coll. Virginia M M,D M 
St. Coll. Washington M,D M,D M,D M,D 
U. Washington M,D M,D M,D M 
U. Wisconsin M,D M,D M,D M,D M,D M 


| 
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Graduate Study in Member Colleges 


2. The letter M signifies Master of Science, and frequently the 
field of specialization is also indicated on the diploma. 

3. The letter D almost always signifies Doctor of Philosophy, 
although at least one member college awards the earned Doctor of 
Science. The field of specialization is frequently indicated on the 
diploma. 

4. A few member colleges not listed offer one or more gradu- 
ate courses available to selected undergraduates and as minors for 
graduate students pursuing a course of study in another department 
of the parent university. Since such colleges do not sponsor degree 
programs, they are not included in the tables. 

The following notes relate to Table 2: 

5. Fellowships offered by the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education are not included among those listed for a 
specific college because they are national rather than individual in 
origin. The Foundation, however, is the largest single source of 
fellowships in support of graduate study in pharmacy. More than 
75 Foundation Fellowships will probably be awarded for 1956-1957. 
These are in addition to a few Memorial Awards in support of 
graduate study, several Teaching Fellowships in Business Admin- 
istration, and a few Postdoctoral Pfeiffer Memorial Research 
l‘ellowships which will be awarded. Foundation Fellowships are 
primarily awarded to graduate students whose undergraduate de- 
gree is in pharmacy. The fellows usually pursue graduate study at 
a college of pharmacy, but not necessarily. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Secretary, American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Applications and supporting documents should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Foundation between March 15 and April 15 
of the spring preceding the fall term in which graduate studies are 
to be pursued. 

6. The column headed Fellws. and Schols. refers to fellow- 

ships and scholarships in support of graduate study that are pri- 
marily controlled by the institution in which study is undertaken and, 
in general, are available at mid-winter 1955-1956 for the academic 
session 1956-1957. 
7. Value of the various awards is not specified. They vary 
between a few hundred dollars and $2000 per year plus allowance 
for books and tuition. Inquiry should be directed to the administra- 
tive officer of the specific institution for these details. 

8. In those cases where no number is specified for fellow- 
ships and scholarships but an asterisk appears, the institution shares 
in awards common to all departments of the parent institution, or 
has pharmacy awards but is uncertain how many will be available 
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for 1956-1957. The asterisk means that one or more awards will 
probably be available for 1956-1957 for graduate study at the spe- 
cific college. 

9. If neither number nor asterisk appears, no awards have been 
reported other than such national ones as those offered by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 

10. The column headed Assts. refers to assistantships available 
to graduate students. Stipends and duties vary from college to 
college. Remarks under paragraphs 7, 8, and 9 apply in general to 
assistantships. 

11. No reference is made in the table to internships in hospi- 
tal pharmacy available at several of the colleges which offer a 
graduate program in hospital pharmacy. Such internships carry 
stipends comparable to graduate fellowships and assistantships and 
include service rendered in the hospital pharmacy, an integral part 
of the training program. Inquiry concerning internships should be 
directed to the administrative officer specified in the final column of 
Table 2. 

12. The column headed Officer and Address refers to the ad- 
ministrative officer and his address to whom inquiry should be 
directed for further detailed and specific data on graduate programs, 
entrance and graduation requirements, financial aids, et cetera of a 
specific college. 


TABLE 2 


FINANCIAL AIDS AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS, 1956-1957 
Fellws. 
and 

Member College Schols. Assts. Officers and Address 

Alabama Poly Inst 2 Dean L. S. Blake 
Scl 1 of Pharmacy 
\ i i Pe ec nic I € 
At Ala ama 

U. Arizona 2 W. R. Brewe 
¢ ege of Pharmacy 
University of Arizona 
11, Arizona 

U. California 3 11 Dean T. C. Daniels 
+ llege f Phart acy 
University of Ca rnia 
The Medical C ter 


San Francisco 22. California 


Fellws. 
and 
Member College Schols. Assts. Officers and Address 


S P} 
U Southe ( nia 
3518 University Ave 
Ar cies 7 Tall i 

U. Colorad 10 lean C. | 
eve f | \ 
University of (¢ 

[ ( t } 3 Dd H. G. Hewitt 
Si By 
Ur ty t ut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

U. Florida Dean P. A. te 
College f Pharmacy 
niversity of FI] a 
Gainesville, | 3 

U. Georgia . Dean K. L. Waters 
School of Pharmacy 
Universit f Georgia 
Athens, Geor i 

U. Illinois ° 1] D E. R. Serles 
( lleg« of ] if icy 
versity f 


Butler U ° 3 Dean K. L. Kaufman 
College of Pharmacy 
Butler Univer 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Purdue University 
Lafavette, Ir liana 


( lege of Pha cy 
Drake | versity 
Des M es ] ] wa 
State I f Iowa $ 5 L. C. Zopf 
College f Phar a 
State University Iowa 
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| 8 S uth W street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Purdue U 14 23 Dean G. L. Jenkins 
School of Pharmacy 
| 
lowa City, Iowa 
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TABLE 


(Continued) 


Member College 


Fellws. 
and 
Schols. Assts. 


Officers and Address 


U. Kansas 


U. Maryland 


Mass. C. of P. 


U. Michigan 


Wayne U. 


U. Minnesota 


U. Mississippi 


St. Louis C. of P. 


U. Kansas City 


Montana State U 


Dean J. A. Reese 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Dean N. E. Foss 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Maryland 
32 South Greene Street 
3altimore 1, Maryland 


Dean H. C. Newton 

Mass. College of Pharmacy 
179 Longwood Avenue 
3oston 15, Massachusetts 


Dean T. D. Rowe 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dean S. Wilson 
College of Pharmacy 
Wayne University 
4841 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Dean C. H. Rogers 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Dr. W. L. Nobles 

School of Pharmacy 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
Dean A. F. Schlichting 

St. Louis C. of P. & Allied Sci. 
4588 Parkview Place 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 
Dean L. L. Eisenbrandt 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Kansas City 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Dean J. E. Orr 


og | | 
| 

2 
7 
2 
] 

School of Pharmacy 

Montana State University 

M la, Montana 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Fellws. 
and 
Member College Schols. Assts. Officers and Address 
U. Nebraska 5 Dean J. B. Burt 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
Rutgers U 5 Dean R. A. Bowers 
College of Pharmacy 
Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 
1 Lincoln Avenue 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
Columbia U. 3 12 Dean E. E. Leuallen 
Coll. of Pharm. of City of N.Y. 
Columbia University 
113-119 West 68th Street 
New York 23, New York 
U. Buffalo 2 6 Dean D. H. Murray 


School of Pharmacy 
University of Buffalo 


Buffalo 14, New York 


U. of North Carolina 2 4 Dean E. A. Brecht 
School of Pharmacy 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

North Dakota Ag. Coll. 1 Dean C. E. Miller 
School of Pharmacy 
North Dakota Agricultural Coll. 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Ohio State U 1 8 Acting Dean Loyd E. Harris 
College of Pharmacy 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

U. Oklahoma Dean R. W. Clark 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Oregon State College 2 Dean G. E. Crossen 
School of Pharmacy 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Ore n 

Duquesne U 6 4 Dean J. G. Adams 
School of Pharmacy 
Duquesne University 
901 Vickr Street 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Fellws. 
and 


Member College Schols. Assts. Officers and Address 


3rd St., Kingsessing & W 


Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvani 


Temple U 8 Dr. J. Autian 


\ g Chr., Comm. on Gra 

Sc! | of Pharmacy 

| University 

3223 North Broad Street 

delphia 40, Pennsylva 
U. Pittsburgh Dr. E. P. Claus 

of Pharmacy 


1431 Boulevard 
ittsburgh 19, Pennsylvan 


U. of Philippines l 8 lean E. T. Virata 


Med. Coll. So. Car Dr 


Medical Coll. of South Car 

16 Lucas Street 

Charleston 16, South Car 
So. Dakota St. Coll lean F. J. LeBlanc 
livision of Pharmacy 


ulture and Mechanix 
Brookings, South Dakota 


Tennessee 2 Dea Iner 
1 of Pharmacy 
University of Tennessee 


U Texas H M Burlage 


of the Allie 


la 


I Walton, Chairman 
Department of Pharmacolog, 


pouth Wakota State College 


\dland 


of 


ts 


Phila. C. of P. S \. Reber 
Secretary of the Grad. Committee 
of FP. & S$ 
University of Pittsburgh 
Graduate School 
f Philippines 
Diliman, Quezon City 
> 
Philippines 
lina 
ina 
|_| 
874 Union Avenue 
Memphis 3, Tennesse 
U. Houston 2 Dean N. M. Fergusor 
College f Pharmacy 
University of Housto1 
3801 Cullen Boulevard 
Houston 4, Texas 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Fellws. 
and 
Member College Schols. Assts. Officers and Address 
U. Uta 6 lean L. D. Hiner 
College of Pha 
niversity I 
Salt Lake ( y | 
( \ nia 2 R. B. S1 
Sc h 
Medical Col é f inia 
tichmond 19, \ 
St. Was ton 2 Dean H. Bang 
State College VM igton 
Pullman, Washingt 
Wa 7 n | 
College of Pharmacy 
Universit f Wasl yn 


Seattle 5, Washington 
ly Wiscor 6 15 Dean A. H. | 
School of Pharmacy 
Univers ty of \\ nsin 
Madis n 0, W consin 


MINUTES OF THE INTERIM MEETING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ann Arbor, Michigan November 17-18, 1955 

Chairman Zopf called the meeting to order at 9:30 a.m., Novem- 
ber 17. 

Present: Bliven, Bowers, Burt, Christian, Deno, Hewitt, Lyman, 
Orr, Tice, Zopf. 

On motion Christian-Bowers, it was voted to approve minutes 
of the Annual Meeting and of the Post-Session Meeting, held in 
Miami Beach on April 29-30 and on May 4, 1955, as published in 
the Summer, 1955 issue of the Journal. 

A revised agenda consisting of the numbered items of these 
minutes was then considered. 


1. Communications 

a. From the Assistant Dean of a member college, directing 
attention to the absence of provisions for separate sessions of teach- 
ers of pharmacology at our Annual Meetings. The increasing im- 
portance of this area of professional instruction was emphasized, 
as was the fact that separate sections exist for teachers of phar- 
macy, pharmacy administration, and pharmaceutical chemistry; but 
pharmacology is included in one general section along with phar- 
macognosy, microbiology, and other biological disciplines. The Ex- 
executive Committee was requested to consider the growing needs of 
teachers of pharmacology. After discussion, on motion Burt-Bliven, 
it was voted to refer this problem to the Section of Teachers of Bio- 
logical Sciences with the request that it be given careful considera- 
tion at the meeting of the Section in Detroit next April, and that, 
if possible, recommendations from the Section be reported to the 
Executive Committee in time for consideration at the 1956 Post- 
Session Meeting. 

b. From the Dean of a member college, inquiring concern- 
ing policy of the Association on requirements to be fulfilled for the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Pharmacy by one with graduate de- 
grees with a major in Pharmaceutical Chemistry, but with no resi- 
dence credit in a college of pharmacy. Consensus was that the official 
transcript of the individual should be evaluated, credit should be 
given for all courses completed satisfactorily which are equivalent 
to courses in the curriculum of the college of pharmacy, and pro- 
fessional and other courses lacking should be taken in logical order 
to fulfill the requirement of both the Council and the Association 
that the sequence of these courses extends throughout a minimum of 
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three academic years of residence in an accredited college of phar- 
macy. Reference is made to item le, minutes of the 1955 Interim 
Meeting, in which the policy of the Executive Committee on re- 
quests for interpretation of the so-called three-year rule is stated 
(referral to the Director of Educational Relations of the A.C.P.E.). 
The request cited in this paragraph goes beyond interpretation of 
the three-year rule. 

c. From the Dean of a member college, inquiring concern- 
ing residence requirements for graduation from a member college 
for students who are graduates of a foreign school of pharmacy. 
Reply from the Secretary indicated no formal requirements are pro- 
vided in the Constitution, the By-Laws, or the Accreditation Man- 
ual of the A.C.P.E. Past-President Burt directed attention to 1952 
resolution 3 which requires “a minimum enrollment period of one 
year before granting a degree to graduates of a foreign pharmacy 
school....”’ and further specifies attainment of proficiency in the 
use of the English language before admission. Since this resolution 
was adopted by the Association and has not been superseded, it ex- 
presses official policy at the present time. The Secretary was di- 
rected to transmit this information to the Dean who made the in- 
quiry. 

d. From the Dean of a member college, re 1955 resolution 8 
which directs “‘all of its officers and those of Districts coming under 
its jurisdiction to hold all meetings of this Association and its Dist- 
ricts only at such places and under such circumstances that all mem- 
bers of this Association are free to attend...”. The question raised 
by the Dean was with respect to “real and compelling difficulties 
which may be so great as to prevent the holding of future District 
Meetings in this section of the country” (the South). Discussion 
crystallized in the unanimous opinion of the Executive Committce 
that the action taken last May by the Association on this matter 
was an unequivocal stand. On motion Tice-Hewitt, it was voted 
to express as the considered opinion of the Executive Committee 
that District Meetings held in areas where desegregation has not 
been accomplished should be held on college campuses or other 
places where the provisions of 1955 resolution 8 can be met fully, 
or in the extreme condition that this cannot be arranged, District 
officers for the colleges and other Association representatives must 
refuse to participate officially in the meeting. 

e. From A.Ph.A. Secretary Fischelis, re 1955 resolution 32 
requesting “the American Pharmaceutical Association to give ser- 
ious consideration to sponsoring a World Congress of Pharmacy 
in the United States in 1957...”. Dr. Fischelis indicated “that we 
have already recorded ourselves in favor of this...”. (In this con- 
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nection further reference is made to the abstract of actions of the 
A.Ph.A. Council in the Journal of the A.Ph.A., Pract. Pharmacy 
Ed., Oct. 1955. The Council voted to limit the 1957 meeting of the 
Fourth Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy to its original scope 
and not plan for a World Congress of Pharmacy for reasons stated 
in the abstract.) 

f. From Chairman Don E. Francke, Policy Committee, 
Division of Hospital Pharmacy, re item li, minutes of the 1955 An 
nual Meeting of the Executive Committee, which indicates desir- 
ability of direct representation of the A.A.C.P. on the Policy Com- 
mittee. Mr. Francke stated this matter would be considered at the 
late fall meeting of the Executive Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Hospital Pharmacists, and subsequently by the Policy Com 
mittee of the Division of Hospital Pharmacists. He further stated 
some decision would undoubtedly be reached before the end of the 
year. The Secretary was directed to reiterate to Chairman Francke 
the keen interest of the Executive Committee in this direct repre- 
sentation. 

g. From Chairman George E. Osborne, Joint Committee on 
Pharmacy College Libraries, endorsing the suggestion of the Chair- 
man of the Committee last year for affiliation of the Association 
with Committee Z39 of the American Standards Association, a com- 
mittee concerned with standardization in library work and documen 
tation. Cost for such affiliation is nominal, $5 annually, chargeable 
against the budget of the Joint Committee. On motion Tice-Hewitt, 
it was voted to approve such affiliation. 

h. Among Past-President Burt, Secretary Deno, and A.F 
P.E. Secretary Briggs, dealing with a suggestion of Mr. Morris 
Fleming, Nebraska pharmacist, on possibility of including pharmacy 
in the program of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. Con- 
sensus was this matter came more directly within the province of 
the Foundation than within that of the Association and no further 
action is called for from the Association. 

i. From the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association, copy of 
resolutions adopted at the 1955 convention. For information, at- 
tention was directed to resolution 35 wherein the A.P.A. reaffirms 


its opposition to the “‘proposed five-year course in pharmacy.” 

2. Revised Budget 

On motion Hewitt-Orr, it was voted to approve the budget for 
1955-1956 as revised August 1, 1955 and submitted to members of 
the Executive Committee in September. Revision consisted of in- 
sertion of a precise figure for the unexpended balance of the 1954- 
1955 A.F.P.E. grant in support of recruitment aids, with corres- 
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ponding revision of the totals in which this balance is involved 
(Appendix A, original copy, these minutes). 

3. Fund for the Study of Pharmacy 

Reference is made to item 10, minutes of the the 1955 Post- 
Session Meeting, in which the Secretary is directed to examine the 
records on the Fund for the Study of Pharmacy and make recom- 
mendations concerning the Fund. The records were examined and 
they indicate that these monies, amounting on July 31, 1955 to 
$4,142.64, were collected from member colleges for a Study of 
Pharmacy proposed in 1927. The study was never made as orig- 
inally planned but the activities of the A.C.P.E. and the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey were outgrowths of the original proposal. Since the 
Association not only has contributed more than $16,000 to the acti- 
vities of the Council but is currently allotting $1,000 annually for 
this purpose, we have spent much more than the monies collected 
for the proposed study on the first major portion of the study to 
be carried out: activities of the Council (Appendix B, original copy, 
these minutes). 

In view of these facts, the secretary recommended that the Fund 
for the Study of Pharmacy be considered as having been used up in 
A.A.C.P. support of the Council, that the Fund no longer be car- 
ried as a separate entry in the A.A.C.P. financial statement, that the 
monies currently credited to the fund be transferred to the General 
Fund, and that the Chairman of the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to present these recommendations at the 1956 Annual Meet- 
ing for vote by accredited delegates. 

On motion Burt-Orr, it was voted to accept the recommendations 
of the Secretary. Subsequent discussion favored purchase of an ad- 
ditional bond of $500 from these monies if the transfer is approved 
by the Association, bringing to $10,000 the amount in the General 
Fund invested in bonds. On motion Burt-Christian, it was voted 
to direct the Secretary-Treasurer to purchase a $500 bond in the 
name of the Association if the transfer is approved. 


4. Report of commercial auditors 

On motion Bowers-Bliven, it was voted to receive the report 
of Icerman, Johnson and Hoffman, certified public accountants, 
covering audit of the accounts of the Association for the fiscal year 
1954-1955 (Appendix C, original copy, these minutes). The Execu- 
tive Committee directed the Secretary-Treasurer to make this re- 
port available to the Auditing Committee prior to or at the time 
that interim audit for the current year is made. The Executive 
Committee further directed that the books of the Association be 
considered closed as of March 15, 1956 for the interim audit, which 
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would thus cover a period of 7% months, and directed that the 
Auditing Committee be requested to come to the 1956 Annual 
Meeting prepared to report to the Association both on audit of the 
books for the fiscal year 1954-1955 and interim audit covering the 
first 72 months of the current fiscal year. 


5. Term of office of Auditing Committee 

Reference is made to the report of the Committee on Committees, 
The Auditing Committee, page 275. Recommendations of this sec- 
tion include appointment each year of two of the four members of 
the Auditing Committee for two-year terms, thus giving a carry- 
over of members from one year to the next. The Secretary pointed 
out that the most workable procedure for auditing the books by the 
Auditing Committee is for the Committee of four members to meet 
in his office. For financial reasons, therefore, it is highly desirable 
to have a Committee appointed from the general locality in which 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s office is located. Recommendations of the 
Committee on Committees might well result in expenditure of ap- 
preciable sums if some of the members were remote from the lo- 
cation of the Secretary’s office. A term of service for every member 
of the Auditing Committee of one year appears to be more feasible. 
On motion Tice-Bliven, it was voted to adopt as a policy appoint- 
ment of members of the Auditing Committee for one year terms, 
and to indicate to the President economies possible by naming mem- 
bers of the Auditing Committee who are within relatively short 
travelling distance from the office of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


6. Roster of teaching personnel 

Reference is made to item 3a, minutes of the 1955 Post-Session 
Meeting, and to 1955 resolution 1, wherein the Secretary was di- 
rected to prepare a roster of teaching personnel in member colleges 
for the Association year 1955-1956. The Secretary made available 
to members of the Executive Committee copies of the roster. Two 
copies had been mailed a few days previously to deans of member 
colleges, and one copy to a selected list which included secretaries 
of national pharmaceutical organizations, members of the A.C.P.E., 
chairmen and secretaries of the Sections of Teachers, and secre- 
taries of the Districts of Boards and Colleges. 

A total of two hundred rosters were mailed, and the deans are 
hereby requested to make one of the two copies sent to them avail- 
able for use of faculty personnel by placing it either in the phar- 
macy library or in the office of the college of pharmacy. Certain 
minor errors have already been detected in the roster in spite of 
earnest attempt to prevent such errors. The Secretary summarized 
data numerically with respect to full-time and part-time personnel 
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in the areas of professional instruction as shown in the personnel 


roster and was directed to include the following summary in these 
minutes. 


TABLE 1. Futi-Time Personne. 


Phcy PhCh PhAd Phcol Phcog Hosp PubH Totals 


Dean 37 15 6 8 10 76 
Prof. 42 48 2 22 25 139 
Assoc. Prof. 50 41 7 30 17 145 
Asst. Prof. 85 33 19 30 17 184 
Instructor 67 24 12 10 13 126 
Lecturer 6 4 10 

Totals 287 161 50 100 82 680 


TABLE 2. Part-Time PERSONNE! 


Phcy PhCh PhAd Phcol Phcog Hosp PubH Totals 


Dean 

Prof. 4 3 16 12 2 10 47 

Assoc. Prof. l 2 ll 5 5 24 

Asst. Prof. l 2 15 8 l 2 2 31 

Instructor 33 5 18 12 3 8 8 87 

Lecturer 9 l 41 10 2 ] 64 
Totals 48 13 101 47 6 12 26 253 


On motion Hewitt-Burt, it was voted to establish as a policy of 
the Executive Committee revision and publication of a personnel 
roster each two years. As a consequence of this action, the next 
roster will be for personnel in member colleges in 1957-1958. 


7. Placement bureau 

Reference is made to item 2b, minutes of the 1955 Post-Session 
Meeting, and to 1955 resolution 2. This resolution authorizes the 
Secretary to make available information concerning existing vacan- 
cies in member colleges and was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee for consideration. After considerable discussion, consensus was 
that an effective placement bureau would be a costly operation and 
impractical to attempt to administer in the office of the Secretary 
as presently constituted. In addition, there was sentiment expressed 
questioning whether or not the operation of such a bureau properly 
falls within the province of Association activities. On motion Hew- 
itt-Christian, 1t was voted not to attempt to establish a placement 


bureau. 


il 
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8. Joint meeting with A.C.P.E. 

Attention was directed to the regrettable circumstances which 
prevented arranging the Interim Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee concurrently with the Annual Meeting of the A.C.P.E. This 
made it impossible this year to plan a half-day joint meeting of the 
two bodies as has been done in recent years. Temporary expedient, 
which is hoped will not be necessary in the future, has been ar- 
ranged for this year and consists of a joint meeting for one-half 
day in Chicago on January 5 of the President, Chairman, and Sec- 
retary of the Association with the Council. Items for consideration 
at this joint meeting were requested and the following suggested. 

a. Timing of future meetings so that joint meetings can bi 
held. 

b. The salary study being made by the A.A.C.P 

c. Program of the A.A.C.P. special Committee to Study 
Graduate Education in Pharmacy. 

d. Discussion of ways and means for promptly informing 
institutions planning to start instructional programs in pharmacy 
concerning needs to be met before such programs should be un 
dertaken. 

e. Desirability, from the point of view of the Association, of 
associate memberships in the A.A.C.P. being prerequisite for 
initial accreditation of a college by the A.C.P.E 

Members of the Executive Committee were requested to give 
further thought during the next few weeks to topics for discussion 
at this joint meeting and promptly to transmit their suggestions to 
the Secretary. 


9. Annual Meetings 

a. Current Association year. Chairman Zopf stated it has 
been customary for the program of the Annual Meeting to be work- 
ed out chiefly by the President and the Secretary. These officers 
have conferred on the program for 1956, and tentative plans for 
special features were outlined to members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Details will be announced in the Winter issue of the Jour- 
nal, published at mid-February. Within recent years the officers 
of the Association have agreed informally on the general subject 
matter areas of their addresses and reports, solely with the objective 
of avoiding undesirable duplication. It was emphasized that each 
of the officers is entirely free to develop his presentation independ- 
ent of the opinions of others, and that the only aim is to forestall 
duplication that has characterized the reports and addresses of cer- 
tain years in the past. President Tice stated he would be pleased 
to consult informally with Chairman Zopf at Chicago in January, 
and with President-Elect Hewitt at Hartford in March. 
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Objections were reported from some member colleges to lengthy 
presentations made at the Annual Meeting, especially by some of 
the delegates and representatives. The Secretary stated in his opin- 
ion in recent years the delegates, representatives, and chairmen of 
committees had cooperated effectively in limiting their presentations 
at the Annual Meeting to abstracts of the most important elements 
from their reports. Attention was directed to item 12 of these 
minutes as promising a further refinement of certain reports. The 
Secretary also outlined an exchange of correspondence with the 
Secretary of the Conference of Teachers. It is believed a rearrange- 
ment of the meetings of the Council on Conference of Teachers and 
of the Conference of Teachers itself, to be carried out on a trial 
basis this year, may work toward slightly smoother operations with- 
in this body, presentation of their reports to a larger number of 
teachers, and a modest saving of time on the program of the An- 
nual Meeting. 

b. Future. The Chairman introduced the problem of time 
of Annual Meeting. Reference was made to item 3, minutes of the 
1954 Post-Session Meeting, which states that the Forum on Time 
and Place of Annual Meeting and Seminar, “appeared to indicate 
stronger sentiment in favor of an Annual Meeting held in the Spring 
immediately preceding the A.Ph.A. Convention than otherwise.” 
Reference was also made to a resolution introduced in 1954 by the 
Dean of a member college and favoring a summer meeting. The 
1954 Committee on Resolutions took no action on this resolution in 
view of the forum discussion. 

Two additional items were considered to be pertinent to the 
current discussion of time of Annual Meeting. 1955 resolution 31 
from the Conference of Teachers, favored a summer meeting but 
in conjunction with the A.Ph.A. (in essence, recommended a sum- 
mer A.Ph.A. meeting). The resolution was transmitted to the 
House of Delegates of the A.Ph.A., as directed by the Association, 
and “The House of Delegates voted to table this resolution” (J. 
A.Ph.A., Pract. Pharmacy Ed., June, 1955). The second pertinent 
item is the tabulation of attendance at Annual Meetings of the past 
ten years, item 5, minutes of the 1955 Post-Session Meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 

After thorough discussion of the time of meeting problem, con- 
sensus was decision should be deferred until the 1956 Post-Session 
Meeting. (Subsequently the President and Secretary decided to in- 
clude on the program of the 1956 Annual Meeting a brief presen- 
tation of the arguments supporting a spring meeting and those sup- 
porting a summer meeting, and to request free discussion from the 
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floor, probably followed by a vote by accredited delegates on this 
moot problem.) 


10. Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 

Chairman Ohmart, Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, has 
submitted wording for revision of Article VIII of the Constitution, 
eliminating the Editor as an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee (Appendix D, original copy, these minutes). This re- 
duces the number of members to nine, five ex-officio and four elect- 
ed, and is in conformity with request from the Executive Committee, 
reference item 9, minutes of the 1955 Annual Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and also item le, same minutes. The Chairman 
will transmit the proposed rewording to member colleges not later 
than thirty days prior to the next Annual Meeting in accordance 
with Article XI of the Constitution. (The Executive Committee 
has indicated that both the Editor and the Consulting Editor will be 
invited to its meetings as observers and advisers. ) 

Reference was made to item 13, minutes of the 1955 Interim 
Meeting, recommendations on specification of degrees. The pro- 
visions outlined in this item were not available in time for trans- 
mittal to member colleges at least four months prior to the 1955 
Annual Meeting, as is required by Article I, section 13 of the By- 
Laws. As a consequence, although the proposed wording had been 
submitted by Chairman Hayman of the 1955 Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, the matter could not be brought before the 
Association prior to the 1956 Annual Meeting (Appendix E, origi- 
nal copy, these minutes). 

Discussion of the proposed wording brought out that elimination 
of provisions for awarding the degree of Bachelor of Science would 
work an undue hardship on those member colleges in which this 
degree is currently awarded. In at least one such college legislative 
action is required to enable the college to grant some other degree, 
as would be required by the proposed revision. A longer period of 
time will be needed in a number of institutions for adjustment of 
the institutional regulations in conformity with the proposed re- 
vision in the event the proposed revision is adopted by the Associ- 
ation. 

Consensus was a solution should be worked out whereby the 
present degree requirements are retained; the proposed degree re- 
quirements are indicated as effective April 1, 1965 for all member 
colleges; and the proposed degree requirements are indicated as ac- 
ceptable alternatives (immediately after their adception) in those 
colleges currently offering a program consisting of five full aca- 
demic years of training. On motion Orr-Christian, it was voted 
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to accept this consensus, to direct the Secretary promptly to trans- 
mit it to Chairman Ohmart with a request for corresponding re- 
wording of Article I, section 7, paragraph b of the By-Laws, and 
that his attention be directed to the urgency of providing such re- 
wording in time for transmittal by the Chairman to member colleges 
at least four months prior to the 1956 Annual Meeting. 


11. Appointment of representatives and directors 

a. A.A.A.S. Dr. Arthur J. McBay, representative to the 
A.A.A.5., has submitted his resignation because of withdrawal from 
teaching. On motion Burt-Orr, it was voted to accept the resigna- 
tion of Dr. McBay, to thank him for his services to the Association, 
and to request Dr. John M. Cross, Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Rutgers University, to serve as representative until Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, filling out the uncompleted term of Dr. McBay. 

b. A.C.P.E. Secretary Costello has directed attention to 
expiration on July 1, 1956 of the term of Dr. B. V. Christensen as 
A.A.C.P. representative on the Council. Since this appointment 
does not become effective until next July, consensus was it should 
be deferred for action by the Executive Committee at the 1956 Post- 
Session Meeting. 

c. A.F.P.E. Secretary Briggs has indicated that the terms 
of Dean Hugo H. Schaefer and Professor George L. Webster ex- 
pire as of the 1956 Annual Meeting of the Foundation (probably 
March). Directors are elected by the Foundation and recommenda- 
tions for nominees are received from the Association. Discussion 
included emphasis on the current substantial support by the Foun- 
dation of the Association’s program for development of recruitment 
aids. 

On motion Hewitt-Orr, it was voted to recommend Dean Hugo 
H. Schaefer as a nominee for Director of the A.F.P.E. On motion 
Burt-Bliven, it was voted to recommend Professor Richard A. Deno 
as a nominee for Director of the A.F.P.E., with the request that his 
appointment be made effective April 10, on which date his status 
as Director ex officio will expire. 

12. Policy on reports of delegates and representatives 

President Tice directed attention to the fact that our Delegate 
in the House of Delegates of the A.Ph.A. has not customarily re- 
ported to the Association because his report would of necessity be 
one year late. There does not appear to be much point, for example, 
in a report at Detroit on the actions taken in the House of Delegates 
at Miami a year previously. It is felt, nevertheless, that many actions 
in the House of Delegates and elsewhere at the Annual Convention 
of the A.Ph.A. are of particular importance and interest to the As- 
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sociation. There is no reason why this report could not be published 
in the Journal soon after the Annual Convention of the A.Ph.A. 
and prior to formal acceptance by the Association. A footnote to the 
report could simply indicate it was to be introduced at the next An- 
nual Meeting by the Delegate for acceptance as published. The 
same general situation applies to the reports of the representative 
to the A.A.A.S., the delegates to the A.C.E., the representatives to 
the N.D.T.C., and the representative to the N.W.D.A. 

On motion Tice-Orr, it was voted to instruct the Secretary to 
request the delegates and representatives specified in the preceding 
paragraph to prepare their reports as soon as possible after the res- 
pective meetings and to transmit these reports to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, who in turn would scan them and prompt- 
ly transmit them to the Editor of the Journal for publication in 
the next issue; and to request that the delegates be prepared to 
present verbally the highlights of their reports at the next Annual 
Meeting, at which time action would be taken on the reports as pub- 
lished in the Journal. Since it does not appear to be feasible to 
institute this policy for the current year, consensus was the effect- 
ive date should be April 10, 1956, which will thus include report 
of this year’s A.A.C.P. Delegate in the House of Delegates of the 


A.Ph.A. 
13. Policy on endorsement of N.D.T.C. proposals 


President Tice outlined the current situation wherein the As- 
sociation has been placed in the position of apparently endorsing all 
provisions of the proposal on Uniform State Legislation of the 
N.D.T.C., including permission of sale of phenobarbital and ephe- 
drine combinations in retail outlets other than licensed pharmacies. 
Statements referred to indicated more precisely that the approval 
was by Association representatives to the National Drug Trade 
Conference. There is some question whether even this actually 
represents the true situation. In any event, this implied endorse- 
ment is considered by the Executive Committee to be contrary to 
1955 resolution 6 adopted by the Association and expressing con- 
cern about recent and current efforts to break down existing laws 
designed to safeguard the public health. On motion Bliven-Bowers, 
it was voted to direct the Secretary promptly to remind A.A.C.P. 
delegates to the N.D.T.C. of the provisions in 1955 resolution 6, to 
indicate the need for careful watchfulness for any action in the 
N.D.T.C. contrary to this resolution, and to instruct them as official 
representatives of the Association to vote on all such matters in 
conformity with the provisions of 1955 resolution 6. 
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14. A.A.C.P. annual reports 

Reference is made to Article I, section 8 of the By-Laws which 
spells out the data to be transmitted annually by each member college 
to the Chairman of the Executive Committee. The Chairman point- 
ed out that the patterns now characteristic of curricula in member 
colleges, 0-4, 1-3, 2-3, etc., make it extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to obtain accurate data for all years of pre-pharmacy and 
pharmacy instruction, and that the present regulations and forms 
are in need of careful study and possible revision. Discussion em- 
phasized the fact that the most significant data and those for which 
strictly comparable figures can be obtained are the data applying 
to the last three years of professional instruction (the minimal per- 
iod of professional instruction for both the four-year program and 
the five-year program). It was felt that attempt should be made to 
collect data for earlier years from all colleges that can furnish them, 
but publication of enrollment figures might well be limited to the 
data covering the last three years of professional instruction. In the 
event this is done, the corresponding data from several years pre- 
vious should be published at the same time in order that compari- 
sons could be made on an equitable basis. On motion Tice-Bliven, 
it was voted to appoint a Subcommittee of the Executive Committee, 
consisting of the Chairman, the Secretary, and Past-President Burt 
(who have dealt most closely with these data) to study the problem 
and to make specific recommendations to the Executive Committee 
at the 1956 Annual Meeting. 


15. Salary survey 

Attention was directed to requests received from a number of 
sources by several deans this fall for specific data on salaries of 
personnel in member colleges. The value of accurate current data 
on this matter is clearly recognized by most administrative officers 
who are attempting to obtain more favorable salaries for members 
of their faculties. On the other hand, there is strong objection in 
many quarters to issuance of such details on requests from individ- 
uals, and many institutions refuse to provide the data requested. 
Reference was made to the 1951-1952 salary survey of the A.A.C.P. 
undertaken by a Special Committee headed by Dean McCloskey. 
Data from the excellent report of this survey are inapplicable today. 
After considerable discussion which included full recognition of the 
evils of questionnaires, on motion Tice-Hewitt, it was voted to direct 
the Chairman or the Secretary to make such a survey at once, with 
omission of names of personnel on the questionnaire, and with the 
distinct understanding that the data obtained would be strictly con- 
fidential, confined to the office from which the survey is conducted, 
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and made available for publication in form such that member col- 
leges and personnel cannot be identified. (Letter and questionnaire 
form, Appendix F, original copy, these minutes.) 


16. List of students dropped 

President Tice outlined a suggestion from a member college for 
preparation annually by the Association and transmittal to each 
member college of a list of students dropped from each member 
college for low scholarship or for other reasons. It was pointed out 
that students are sometimes inadvertently accepted where the schol 
astic record has been decidedly unfavorable at one or more member 
colleges. The implication was not intended that all students dropped 
from member colleges should not be admitted to other member col- 
leges, but only that such admissions should follow the provisions of 
accepted academic practice. The point was emphasized that such a 
list, even though a disclaimer of such intent is attached, carries im- 
plication of black-listing dropped students. After considerable dis- 
cussion, consensus was that the benefits to be derived from such a 
list do not warrant the possible dangers involved, and that collection 
of these data and publication by the Association should not be un- 
dertaken. 


17. Pepsodent Presidential Scholarships 
Attention was directed to announcement of undergraduate schol- 
arships offered by the Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany through the President of each State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. These scholarships, in the amount of $400 or $500 each over 
a period of four or five years, are conferred under conditions remin- 
iscent of advertising procedures rather than the customary procedures 
applying to scholarships. On motion Hewitt-Bowers, it was voted 
to adopt the following resolution; to introduce it for discussion at 
the Annual Meeting; and to send a copy to the Secretary of each 
state pharmaceutical association, to the Dean of each member col- 
lege, and to the President of the sponsoring company. 
Whereas, the Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers Company 
with meritorious stated objectives has established the Pepsodent 
Presidential Scholarships, each in the value of $100 per year for 
either four or five years of an undergradute program in phar- 
macy, one Scholarship in each state, and 


Whereas, the ceremonial and publicity conditions, involving 
presentation of each Scholarship as a part of a State Convention 
program and publicity coverage by each State Association in the 
press and where possible on radio and television in cooperation 
with the Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers Company, are 
more likely to be interpreted as commercial advertising than as 
devices to help accomplish the stated objectives, therefor 
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Be it resolved, that the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy hereby expresses objections 
to the ceremonial and publicity features of the Pepsodent Presi- 
dential Scholarships 
(Inclusion of the resolutions in these minutes is considered as 
fulfilling the directive to send a copy to the Dean of each member 
college. ) 
18. American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

a. Fall issue and 1955 index. Editor Lyman stated that the 
report of the Committee on Administration Procedures, will appear 
in the Fall 1955 issue of the Journal. At the 1955 Annual Meet- 
ing the Executive Committee instructed the Secretary to order two 
hundred reprints of this report, each copy to indicate official ap- 
proval if adopted by the Association. The report was subsequently 
adopted by the Association. After discussion it was agreed the re- 
port should be made available with cover, and that it should be call- 
ed “A.A.C.P. Officers Manual” which, of course, implies approval 
by the Association. The Editor was requested further to append a 
footnote indicating that this report was prepared by a Special Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedures, consisting of B. V. Christen- 
sen, A. H. Uhl, and G. L. Webster, Chairman. The Editor inquired 
concerning the index for the current volume of the Journal. Un- 
derstanding is this index will be prepared by Editor-Elect Gib- 
son and printed by Jacob North and Company, either bound into the 
last issue of this year or printed separately if it cannot be prepared 
in time for binding into the Fall issue. 

b. Contract for 1956. Chairman Zopf summarized results 
of a meeting of the Publication Committee in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota on October 2, at which Editor-Elect Gibson substituted for 
Editor Lyman. A number of matters of policy in connection with 
transfer of the editorial office of the Journal were discussed, as 
were details of the request for bids for the coming year. Pur- 
suant to discussion at Sioux Falls on the bids, the Chairman invited 
five printing firms to submit bids on the detailed specifications out- 
lined by Editor-Elect Gibson. Three of these firms responded with 
bids and these were examined by the Executive Committee. They 
fell within a range of about $700 between the lowest and the high- 
est. When certain differences in the bids were examined, however, 
such as price of reprints, extra charge for 8 point type, and prices of 
cuts, two of the bids including that of the College Press, W.S.C., 
were found to be very close. 

After extended discussion, which included recognition of the 
advantages to the Editor in selection of a printer readily accessible 
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to him, on motion Deno-Bowers, it was voted to accept the bid sub- 
mitted by the College Press of the State College of Washington and 
the Chairman was authorized to sign a contract for 1956 in con- 
formity with this bid. Final decision on number of copies was left 
in the hands of the Publication Committee pending final tally of 
the revised distribution list, but consensus was that this decision 
should provide a reserve of 100 copies and also should consider 
efforts to be made to enlarge the paid subscription list. 


c. Disposal of back issues of the Journal and of corres- 
pondence of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties. On hand in the office of the Editor at the University of Ne- 
braska are variable numbers of each issue of the Journal publish- 
ed to date, as well as indexes of each volume and a few hundred 
copies of the Cumulative Index to the Journal. For two issues 
of the Journal there are only a few copies available. The Publi- 
cation Committee recommended that about twenty-five complete 
sets of the Journal with all indexes be assembled and held for sale 
as complete sets, the number to be governed by the number of the 
issues in short supply available ; that thirty copies of each issue and 
of each index be held in reserve for sale by issue or by volume; 
that the remainder of the surplus be offered for sale to libraries, 
colleges, and individuals at fifty cents per issue, the offer to be with- 
drawn on April 1, 1956; and that on April 1, 1956 any undistributed 
copies of back issues of the Journal be disposed of by sale as 
scrap paper. After discussion, on motion Deno-Hewitt, it was voted 
to accept these recommendations of the Publication Committee. 
(Reference is made to item 9 minutes of the 1955 Annual Meeting 
of the Executive Committee.) 

Editor Lyman stated an unknown number of copies of the Cu- 
mulative Index to Vol. 1-13 were held by the A.C.E. The Secre- 
tary was directed to write to the Editor of A.C.E. publications re 
disposition of these Indexes. Also considered was an offer to the 
University of the Philippines to complete gratis any gaps in their 
file of the Journal caused by World War II. On motion Burt- 
Hewitt, it was voted to direct the Secretary to make such offer on 
behalf of the Association. 

Dr. Lyman also stated he had in his possession correspondence 
and other documents extending back to the time of formation of 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. He would 
like to retain these materials temporarily for study at his leisure. 
Eventually a permanent repository, such as the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy, should be found for them because of 
their historical value. On motion Tice-Orr, it was voted to request 
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Dr. Lyman to transmit these documents to the Director of the 
A.I.H.P. when he is through with them. It is assumed the Secre- 
tary will obtain the needed approval from the Director of the In- 
stitute. 

d. Revised distribution list. Reference is made to item 5f, 
minutes of the 1954 Post-Session Meeting, and to item 11, minutes 
of the 1955 Interim Meeting, dealing with extensive revision of the 
distribution list of the Journal. In accordance with instructions 
from the Executive Committee, the Secretary reported activities of 
the past six months, which included inquiry directed to the President 
of every university, college and junior college listed in the most re- 
cent publications of the A.C.E. on such institutions asking the Presi- 
dents if they wished to be continued on the distribution list of 
the Journal (Appendix G, original copy, these minutes). Letters 
were also mailed to the Secretaries of all state boards of pharmacy 
and all state pharmaceutical associations, explaining the distribution 
policy for these organizations (Appendix H, original copy, these 
minutes). This policy consists of sending a copy to the Secretary, 
but not to individual members of the boards or of the executive 
committees of the associations. 

Additional letters were sent to the Dean of each school of medi- 
cine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and public health. Replies from 
these administrative officers were so numerous it was decided to in- 
clude the dean of each of these schools on the distribution list as well 
as the dean of each graduate school in an institution having a college 
of pharmacy. After discussion with the Editor-Elect, it was also 
decided to key the various types of individuals on the distribution 
list. The Publication Committee considered individually every name 
on the exchange list and on an unclassified list consisting of a very 
few individuals and institutions who receive the Journal for special 
reasons. As a consequence of these activities, a completely revised 
distribution list of the Journal has been prepared, with one copy 
furnished the printer and one copy in the office of the Secretary, 
who also serves as Business Manager of the Journal. 

The numbers, code letters, and classes of individuals receiving 
the Journal under each designation are as follows: 


50 A Secretaries, State Pharmaceutical Associations 


51 B Secretaries, State Boards of Pharmacy 

76 C Member Colleges 

44 D Deans, Sch ls of Dentistry 

37 E Editors, /:xchange Publications 

38 F Directors, et al, Amer. Foundation Pharm. Edu 
49 G Deans, Graduate Schools of Member Institutions 
13 H Deans, Schools of Public Health 

21 | Internal, for A.A.C.P. Business 


| 
| 
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] 


214 J Presidents, et al, Junior Colleges 
85 M Deans, Schools of Medicine 
204 P Paid Subscriptions (Other than Member Colleges) 
496 UC Presidents, et al, Universities and Colleges 

(other than Junior Colleges; of all Member Colleges) 
18 V Deans, Schools of Veterinary Medicine 


10 Z Unclassified 


1406 Total 

The numbers for certain classes will change between now and 
January 1, but for most classes are quite stable. Any changes in 
names on the distribution list must be made through the office of the 
Business Manager, who in turn will promptly notify the printer. 

e. Enlargement of paid subscription list. The Secretary 
stated that the number of paid subscriptions (204) was in sharp 
contrast to the number of full-time teachers (680) and the number 
of part-time teachers (253) in member colleges. Many of the paid 
subscriptions are from non-teaching personnel, and actually only 
about one teacher in each eight subscribes to the Journal. In about 
one-fourth of the member colleges no subscription is carried in the 
name of an individual. One copy of each issue goes to each member 
college as a result of payment of annual dues and is intended for the 
library. 

The Executive Committee was shocked by these facts, and 
agreed that a systematic attempt should be made to obtain wider 
support from individuals for the Journal. After discussion in- 
volving details for informing deans of member colleges of the sta- 
tus of paid subscriptions in their college and state, on motion Chris- 
tian-Bliven, it was voted to authorize the Business Manager of the 
Journal to proceed with plans for enlarging the paid subscription 
list, timed to follow appearance of the Winter 1956 issue of the 
Journal. The Secretary stated he would prepare an enclosure out- 
lining reduced rates on back issues of the Journal effective until 
April, and listing all publications available from his office and their 
cost. The Cumulative Index will be listed as available free 

f. Three-year subscription policy. The Secretary briefly 
outlined an article by William H. Kurth of the Library of Congress 
which appeared in the October 15 issue of the Library Journal. 
Mr. Kurth has made a study of advance payments for sub- 
scriptions to various periodicals and his report indicates that a sav- 
ing in administrative expenses of more than fifty per cent is some- 
times achieved by adoption of a three-year advance-payment plan. 
The Secretary stated he was certain appreciable saving in expense 
of billing, reminder notices, and letters concerning subscriptions 
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would be achieved in cases where subscriptions to the Journal were 
paid on a three-year basis. On motion Deno-Orr, it was voted to 
establish, effective at once, subscription rate for the Journal payable 
in advance of $4 per year or $10 for a three-year subscription. 

g. Report of Editor-Elect Gibson. The Chairman read a 
report outlining arrangements at the State College of Washington 
for providing office facilities for the Editor and briefly outlining 
some of the plans for the Winter and Spring issues of the Journal 
(Appendix I, original copy, these minutes). On motion Bliven- 
Bowers, it was voted to receive this preliminary report of the Editor- 
Elect and to request the Chairman to express appreciation on the 
part of the Association for the provisions made at the State College 
of Washington for the Journal. 


19. Progress reports of committee chairmen 
a. Affiliation of Canadian Colleges. Reference is made to 
item 15, minutes of the 1955 Annual Meeting, and 1955 resolution 
5, in which the Association directed appointment of this Special 
Committee for studying the advisability of making affiliated mem- 
bership available to Canadian colleges of pharmacy. Chairman Mur- 
ray wrote outlining discussions he had last summer with officials 
of the Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. The gen- 
eral sentiment was in favor of making affiliated membership avail- 
able. The Chairman of the Conference appointed a committee of 
three from the Conference to obtain consensus of the Canadian fa- 
culties as an aid to the recommendations to be made by the A.A.C.P. 
Committee. It is anticipated definite recommendations will be made 
at the time of the 1956 Annual Meeting. On mo 
it was voted to accept the progress report of the Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Affiliation of Canadian Colleges. 
In discussions of the Executive Committee on provisions for 
affiliated membership, the point was raised that in the future such 


tion Orr-Hewitt, 


membership might be requested by a college of pharmacy outside 
the continental limits of the United States other than our Canadian 
colleagues. If such provisions are eventually made, it may prove 
desirable to so specify requirements for affiliated membership that 
acceptable colleges of pharmacy other than those in Canada might 
be eligible for such membership. 

b. Audiovisual Education. Reference is made to item 2c, 
minutes of the 1955 Post-Session Meeting in which the Chairman 
of the Committee on Audiovisual Education is requested to report 
to the Executive Committee on recommendations provided for in 
1955 resolution 11 for a “study to find means by which a central 
film depository can be set up...”’ Chairman H. W. Youngken, Jr., 
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informed the Secretary that specific recommendations cannot be 
made at the present time, but that the problem presented in the 
resolution is under consideration by the Committee on Audiovisual 
Education. It is anticipated a report will be available to the Execu- 
tive Committee at the 1955 Annual Meeting on a workable plan and 
on estimate of cost of operation of a central film depository. 

c. Continuation Studies. Chairman Bowers reported brief- 
ly on the status of activities of this Committee and requested in- 
struction on feasibility of attempting to hold a meeting of the Com- 
mittee prior to the 1956 Annual Meeting with particular reference 
to the report of the Committee for next April. Discussion emphas- 
ized interest on the part of a considerable number of member col- 
leges in the general problems of continuation studies. A meeting of 
the Committee in Detroit was proposed, with invitation extended to 
representatives from all member colleges. Consensus was such a 
meeting would be definitely worthwhile. Chairman Bowers indicated 
he would advise deans of member colleges of plans for such a meet- 
ing and subsequently, through the Secretary, make arrangements for 
time and place. The Secretary stated the report of this Special 
Committee would be scheduled for Tuesday afternoon so that a 
summary of the Detroit meeting of the Committee could be included 
as a part of the report. Reference was made to the report of last 
year’s Subcommittee (of the Executive Committee) on Sources of 
Federal Funds for Continuing Education. This thorough prelimi- 
nary report is to be published in the Fall issue of the Journal, and 
on motion Burt-Orr, it was voted to direct the Secretary to order 
fifty reprints for use of the Committee on Continuation Studies. 

d. Graduate Education in Pharmacy. Chairman Christian 
outlined in considerable detail the status of proposals of this Com- 
mittee following a meeting in Lafayette, Indiana on September 30 
(Appendix J, original copy, these minutes). Currently under way 
is a survey of literature and former actions on graduate study in 
fields of professional instruction in pharmacy. Several additional 
projects planned to extend throughout the current year and into 
the near future were outlined. Since full report on the program 
recommended by this Committee will be made to the Association 
at the 1956 Annual Meeting, further data are not included here. 
The Committee to Study Graduate Education in Pharmacy is being 
financed this year from the contingency fund. Since the general 
program outlined was unanimously approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, consensus was that Chairman Christian should be asked to 
attempt to estimate the time schedule for the various activities pro- 
posed, together with the approximate cost for at least next year, 
and to transmit the Committee’s recommendations on budget allot- 
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ment for 1956-57 to the Secretary prior to the time of the 1956 
Annual Meeting. 

e. Recruitment Aids. Chairman Deno outlined in some de- 
tail the activities of the Committee since the time of the 1955 An- 
nual Meeting (Appendix K, original copy, these minutes). A 
meeting of the Committee was held in June and another one in Sep- 
tember. Shooting scripts for the dramatic film and for the docu- 
mentary film have been approved. In October, shooting of the doc- 
umentary film was carried out at Storrs, Connecticut; Wooster, 
Ohio; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; San Francisco, 
California; and Burbank, California. Certain shots for the dramatic 
film have also been made this fall. Both films will be completed 
during the month of December in Burbank, California. The com- 
mittee will meet in Chicago on January 6 to review the rough-cut 
work prints and the narration scripts of the two films, and of the 
filmstrip of the documentary production. Form of acknowledgment 
of sponsorship by the A.A.C.P. and the A.F.P.E. was formally ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. 

On motion Tice-Christian, it was voted to approve a closed show- 
ing of the documentary film or both films if available at the March 
meeting of the Directors of the A.I’.P.E.; a press preview, probably 
in New York in late March or early April; and an initial public 
showing at the Annual Meeting of the A.A.C.P. in Detroit, probably 
immediately after the joint dinner of the A.A.C.P. and the N.A.B.P. 
on Monday evening April 9. 

There was considerable discussion of the distribution policy for 
the two films and the filmstrip. The operation of sponsored distri- 
bution, wherein prints of the films are available from a commercial 
film library, rent free; and of distribution solely through sale were 
presented. Recommendations concerning distribution have not been 
made by the Committee on Recruitment Aids, but will be available 
after the Chicago meeting, January 6. Sentiment of the Executive 
Committee favored provision, if financially possible, of sponsored 
distribution, primarily for high schools, junior colleges and other 
non-pharmaceutical outlets who cannot readily be expected to pur- 
chase the films, combined with provision for sale at the most favor- 
able price possible to member colleges, state associations, and other 
pharmaceutical outlets who can be expected to invest a modest sum 
in order to make the films available in the colleges, in college film 
libraries, and in the film departments of state libraries. The point 
was again emphasized that funds provided by the Foundation for 
production of these films have been virtually exhausted in the pro- 
duction, and that aid in effective distribution must come from mem- 
ber colleges and other pharmaceutical organizations. 
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It will be recalled that the Foundation approved in principle a 
second grant in the amount of $45,000 for additional projects recom- 
mended by the Committee on Recruitment Aids in the event these 
additional projects are subsequently approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Foundation and by the Directors. The Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. recognizes that some of these additional 
funds possibly might most profitably be utilized for sponsored distri- 
bution of the films, but that recommendation with respect to distri- 
bution should come from the Committee on Recruitment Aids. 

On motion Christian-Hewitt, it was voted to request $45,000 
from the A.F.P.E. for continuation of the program of the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment Aids and to authorize the Chairman, the Sec- 
retary and the President to act for the Executive Committee regard- 
ing recommendations of the Committee on Recruitment Aids, in the 
event such action is essential prior to the Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 

20. Sponsored film on hospital pharmacy 

Chairman Zopf summarized an exchange of correspondence with 
a producer of commercial films and concerned with possibility of a 
subsidized film on hospital pharmacy. Included in the correspon- 
dence was the implication that advice from the Association might be 
welcomed for this project. Consensus of the Executive Committee 
was an educational film in this area, showing the activities of the 
hospital pharmacist and his significant role in the services of a mod- 
ern hospital, would be of real value in dignified publicizing of this 
field of pharmaceutical service as well as of special interest to the 
relatively few students in pharmacy who might be considering a 
career in hospital pharmacy. A film in this area could be considered 
as coming within the province of the Committee on Audiovisual 
Education. It is also possible that the experience of the Committee 
on Recruitment Aids in producing films would be helpful to the 
commercial producer. It was suggested that the Chairman offer the 
services of the Committee on Recruitment Aids in advising on this 
project if such services are desired, even though the film is not plan- 
ned as a recruitment one. 

21. Teachers’ Seminar, 1956 

Chairman Zopf presented three invitations for the 1956 Seminar 
and details of each were carefully studied by members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. By ballot, it was voted to accept the invitation 
of the University of Texas, tendered by Dean Henry M. Burlage, 
for the 1956 Teachers’ Seminar on Pharmacy Administration. Date 
of the Seminar was not definitely decided. A week relatively early 
in the summer was favored, providing the air-conditioned facilities 
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of the University for housing and meetings could be obtained. In 
the event these facilities are not free until later in the summer, the 
later date will be selected. 

Chairman Zopf indicated he would appoint a committee con- 
sisting of Dean Burlage, Chairman; a University of Texas teacher 
in pharmacy administration; a second teacher in pharmacy admin- 
istration outside the University of Texas; the Secretary of the As- 
sociation; and the Chairman of the Executive Committee (because 
of the fiscal details involved). He further indicated he would ex- 
tend the thanks of the Association to institutions which had extend- 
ed invitations that were not accepted 


22. Teachers’ Seminar, 1957 

Request for grant covering the 1957 Seminar should be made 
to the Foundation prior to the meeting of the Directors in March, 
1956. Since this seminar is to be in a subject matter area (probably 
pharmacology) in conformity with the wishes expressed by mem- 
bers of the Association at the Forum on Teachers’ Seminars, it will 
probably be possible to conduct a satisfactory seminar, including 
planning meeting of the Seminar Committee, with a budget of 
$7,000. On motion Deno-Tice, it was voted to request a grant of 
$7,000 from the A.F.P.E. for the 1957 Seminar 


23. Refresher Conference in pharmacy librarianship 

Reference is made to item 2e minutes of the 1955 Post-Session 
Meeting and 1955 resolution 17, wherein the Executive Committee 
was asked to consider the recommendation from the joint Commit- 
tee on Pharmacy College libraries to support a request for funds for 
a refresher conference in pharmacy librarianship. Sentiment of the 


Executive Committee was definitely in favor of providing ways 
and means for such a conference. Wishes of the Association, how 
ever, have been clearly indicated with respect to the seminars for 
the next several years. These will be in the respective subject mat- 
ter areas through 1959, with a general seminar to be held in 1960, 
Consensus was that the needs of the librarians could most logically 
and economically be incorporated into the program of a general sem- 
inar. On motion Hewitt-Tice, it was voted to request the next Sem- 
inar Committee in charge of a general seminar to work with the 
Joint Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries in planning a Sem- 
inar wherein the contributions and needs of the librarians would be 
coordinated with those of the teachers attending the general sem- 


inar. 
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24. Report of representatives to district meetings 

Reports by representatives to the following four district meet- 
ings held since the 1955 Annual Meeting were made. 

a. District 3; August 22-23; Asheville, North Carolina; Chair 
man Zopf. 

b. District 5; October 2-4; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Secre 
tary Deno. 

c. District 2; October 30-November 1; Washington, D.C.; Chair- 
man Zopf. 

d. Districts 7 and 8; November 3-4; Pocatello, Idaho; President- 
Elect Hewitt. 

Resolutions from these various districts will be included in the 
report of the Committee on Relationships of Boards and Colleges. 
Dean Burt commented on an amendment to the State Pharmacy 
Law by one of the Boards in District 5 permitting operation of a 
pharmacy by an unlicensed graduate from a college of pharmacy 
for a two-day period, in the absence of a licensed pharmacist. The 
Resolutions Committee introduced a resolution disapproving this 
amendment. After spirited discussion, the representatives in District 
5 voted to table the resolution although the amendment was con- 
sidered by many to weaken the law. The Executive Committee dis- 
cussed the form in which reports of representatives to the districts 
should be made and on motion Burt-Bowers, it was voted that ex- 
temporaneous, informal reports to the Executive Committee were 
acceptable. 


25. Representation at District Meetings for the balance 
of 1955-1956 
After discussion it was agreed representation should be: 
a. District 6; February 6-7; Austin, Texas; Secretary Deno 
b. District 1; March 5-6; Hartford, Connecticut; President Tice 
c. District 4; March 11-13; Toledo, Ohio; President-Elect Hew- 
itt. 
d. District 3; August; Pensacola, Florida; to be determined at 
the 1956 Post-Session Meeting. 


26. A.A.C.P. policy code 

During the course of the Interim Meeting a number of items 
were discussed in which Association policy was involved as estab- 
lished by resolutions adopted by the Association, rulings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or other official actions. In nearly every case, 
the Chairman, the Secretary or some other member of the Execu- 
tive Committee was prepared to outline the policy and to document 
his outline. Occasionally, however, it is difficult to outline and docu- 
ment a policy on the spur of the moment, particularly if the policy 
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was established several years previously. After discussion of reme- 
dies for this situation, on motion Burt-Tice, it was voted to direct 
the Secretary to tabulate resolutions of the Association and rulings 
of the Executive Committee affecting policy, and to submit to the 
Executive Committee a policy code for consideration at the 1956 
Annual Meeting. It is assumed the code will be made available to 
representatives, delegates, and committee chairmen whose actions 
should be governed by the policies currently in effect. 

This Interim Meeting occupied the mornings and afternoons of 
November 17 and 18. The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m., No- 
vember 18. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. A. Deno, Secretary 


. Solomon was right when he said, “A people without a vision 
will perish.” Likewise, a profession with a leadership without a 
vision will perish 
Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 13, 394 (1949) 


PRESIDENT’S SECTION 


This Association and its member colleges seem destined to face 
a number of difficult and perplexing problems during the next dec- 
ade. In the past, it has been the failure of pharmaceutical educators 
to envision future problems and plan to meet them which has led 
some of our schools, and even the profession itself, into a morass 
from which, only now, we are escaping. Lest we fall victim to the 
same lack of foresight, it would be wise for us to consider some 
of the key issues which will be thrust upon us. This your Associ- 
ation is attempting to do with all of the means at its disposal, as 
the assignments of various standing and special committees will 
attest. 

The unprecedented rise in the number of people of college age 
will soon both challenge and overtax the facilities of higher edu- 
cation, just as it has been affecting the elementary and secondary 
schools. Some educators find it difficult to believe that this deluge 
of students will soon descend upon us, but a brief glance at the 
situation in our public and parochial schools should prove this point 
to even the most skeptical. On the surface it might appear that this 
coming situation is good and that no problem at all could possibly 
be caused by having large numbers apply for admission to our col- 
leges. There are problems, however, and some of them are of such 
a different nature from those met before that we cannot use past 
experience as a guide. 

How many students should be admitted to the study of phar- 
macy? Shall we get those of high aptitude or only those who are 
rejected for admission to other fields of endeavor? Will our present 
educational facilities in pharmacy be adequate? Should new schools 
be established—and, if so, where and how many? Should the As- 
sociation encourage the expansion of pharmaceutical education, dis- 
courage the establishment of new schools, or do nothing about it? 

The Committee on Recruitment Aids, under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Richard Deno, is doing an excellent job of preparing moti- 
vating films and other material to interest the very best young 
people in pharmacy as a career. Another committee has been as- 
signed the task of studying the methods available for screening ap- 
plicants to make sure that we get the best of those who apply. Still 
another committee has the very complex task of trying to ascertain 
just how many pharmacists will be needed in the future, taking in- 
to account our expanding economy, rapidly growing population, 
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and the many new fields of endeavor open to those trained in phar- 
macy. This latter task is of crucial importance, for we must strike 
the proper balance between supply and demand. If we train too 
many pharmacists, their economic outlook will be poor. On the other 
hand, if we train too few, the pressure to reduce the educational 
and professional requirements for licensure may break down exist- 
ing legislation throughout the country. It is already apparent to 
those who have studied the matter that the replacement factor sug- 
gested by the Pharmaceutical Survey is below the ideal figure. In 
revising this, we must not do that which was done in the twenties 
in certain parts of the country where the ranks of pharmacy were 
expanded to such a degree that hundreds of pharmacists found it 
impossible to find employment. 

Another matter of importance to our member colleges will be 
that of proper transfer credit since more and more students will be 
entering colleges of pharmacy with one or more years attendance in 
a college of liberal arts and sciences. This question has been given 
high priority by our Committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards. 

These are not all of the problems which will challenge us in the 
coming years, for, indeed, we have others of similar importance which 
have been assigned to, or have been assumed by, appropriate com- 
mittees. There is one problem, however, that no committee can 
solve, for it lies solely in the hands of each and every teacher in 
our many schools. The officers of the Association and its commit- 
tees can only function and perform their tasks as well as is made 
possible by the cooperation, confidence, and support of every person 
engaged in pharmaceutical education. We, your officers, are only 
those who have been chosen from the ranks to do our task as best 
we can for the short time of our appointment. Soon, others will 
succeed us and, in turn, do their best for the benefit of all. Then they 
too will appreciate that help and encouragement which come with the 
realization that one’s colleagues are completely behind him in his 
efforts to carry out his assigned task. 

If this Association can count on the continued and sincere sup- 
port of all of its members, no problem too great to be solved can 
arise. Without such support, no amount of individual effort by offi- 
cers or committee members will see us through the perplexing days 
that lie ahead. In the final analysis, let us remember that it is we 
who control the entire destiny of the profession of pharmacy. If we 
achieve those goals for which we strive, then the future of the stud- 
ents whom we train, as well as that of the profession, is assured. 

L. F. Tice 


EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Journal is dedicated to Rufus Ashley Lyman. 
He will always be Dean Lyman to me. He was the man whom I 
saw rarely in my early days in pharmacy in Nebraska. But he could 
usually be found behind stacks of Journals, sitting with his back 
to a bay window in a faded grey jacket. I usually hesitated before 
knocking at that door, though it was characteristically always open. 
For one thing, there was a rather forbidding secretary who seemed 
to be sheltering this rare article in the window. But usually a rather 
off-key voice would query, “What’s on your mind, son?” To Dean 
Lyman every boy in pharmacy was “son” and every girl, ‘““my dear.” 
We belonged to his family and spoke his language. And as we came 
to know him better, we learned the intense pride this “man of the 
Journal” had for all that pharmacy stood for and all that he wanted 
it to stand for. We learned of his intense desire to bring it up short 
and keep it on the climb up hill. During lectures he would sit in 
his captain’s chair, take off on some aspect of pharmacy with his 
characteristic double-edged humor, and end up dead serious shak- 
ing his finger at us and driving home a point. I learned the meaning 
of dedication and “belonging” from Dean Lyman. 

There are only a few of us who will have the privilege of labor- 
ing so long and tirelessly as Dr. Lyman. There are only a few of 
us who are capable of being so dedicated. Possibly, also, there are 
too few of us who really luminesce a true spirit and pride for phar- 
macy, the spirit and pride which may well be the profession’s chief 
salvation. But more specifically, I wonder if this lack of spirit and 
pride in pharmacy and in teaching pharmacy isn’t the basis for our 
problem of inadequate graduate enrollment. 

When one traces the main arteries of graduate students from 
their sources, one often finds that the genesis is not large institu- 
tions with fabulous facilities, but, rather, they spring from a person 
or group of persons who have an intense pride in what they are 
doing and a contagious spirit which demonstrates, for all to see, the 
worth of their efforts. If we were, then, to trace the academic gene- 
ology of many prominent pharmaceutical educators, we would find 
many common roots and stems of leaders of another era. And today 
there are new roots of new trees being formed and yet more branches 
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grown on trunks of a common great heritage which reach into the 
past. 
The answer, then, to the paucity of graduate students seems to 


h in encouragement of greater numbers of people, but 


not so mut 
rather in a careful choice of those who are capable of being eventu- 
ally the spirited centrospheres of better trees yet unrooted and 


tronger branches yet unbudded. And these will be the trees and 


1 


bran nes pro 


i 
i 


ucing that desired abundance of academic sylvage that 
is tomorrow's pharmaceutical educators. 


MELVIN R. GIBSON 


If everyone agreed with me what would there be for me to write 
editorials about and if everybody agreed with my point of view 
what would there be to stimulate me to mental activity? 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 11, 172 (1947) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Manuscripts in the Editor’s Office. The Editor has received a 
number of unpublished manuscripts from Dr. Lyman, some of 
which are several years old. All authors of these manuscripts will 
be informed before April of the disposition of their manuscripts. 

Conference of Teachers papers. Some misunderstanding exists 
concerning the publication of papers presented to the various sec- 
tions of the Conference of Teachers. The policy, as defined by the 
Publication Committee, will be to publish all papers believed worthy 
of publication as space allows and at the discretion of the Editor. 
Beginning this year it will be the policy to publish Conference papers 
in the Fall issue. Authors of Conference papers which are not 
published in the Fall issue will be informed of the disposition of 
their papers prior to publication of that issue. 

News reports. The Editor would appreciate the cooperation of 
all colleges in submitting news items. News items should be sub- 
mitted only through the individual college collaborators and at the 
times requested. The collaborators have the information concern- 
ing times. These dates are the latest possible for items to be printed 
in each issue. The Editor regrets that limited staff makes it impos- 
sible to receive and rewrite news items from the individual colleges 
which are not specifically prepared for the Journal. All items not 
sent through collaborators at the times requested will be returned 
to the colleges. 

Listing of member colleges of the Association. The listing of 
member colleges formerly carried on the covers of the Journal will 
appear annually in the proceeding’s issue. 

Spring issue deadlines. All manuscripts to be considered for the 
Spring issue should be accepted by the Editor by March 1. All news 
items and announcements must be in the Editor’s office by April 1. 
It will be the policy to announce deadlines for each succeeding is- 
sue. These will be strictly followed by the Editor and will make 
possible the mailing of the Journal on the fifteenth of February, 
May, August, and November. 

Program of the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation. The 1956 Annual Meeting of the Association, scheduled 
for Detroit, April 8-10, Statler Hotel, will follow the chonological 
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pattern of programs of recent years with general sessions Sunday 
and Monday afternoons and Tuesday morning and afternoon. The 
Sections of Teachers will meet Sunday evening (Graduate Instruc- 
tion), and Monday morning. 

Reports of the committee chairmen and of representatives and 
delegates will be given in abstract, with opportunity for discussion 
from the floor. A number of the reports this year bear on details 
of the extended program: aptitude tests for entrance to professional 
study, achievement tests for validation of advanced credit in certain 
key courses, quality recruitment, future enrollment problems, and 
graduate programs in member colleges. A panel discussion on Prob- 
lems of Admission from Prepharmacal Programs will give oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas on these very real problems. Panelists 
will include Dean Joseph B. Sprowls, Chairman of the Committee on 
Predictive and Achievement Tests, and speakers from a college cur- 
rently on an extended program and from a junior college. 

Programs for the Sections of Teachers are being completed by 
the Section’s officers, and the Teachers of Biological Sciences will 
include in their program discussion of the advisability of recom- 
mending a separate section for pharmacology. The Conference of 
Teachers will be streamlined in order to provide for a Conference 
speaker, a feature discussed by the Conference previously and plan- 
ned for the future as an annual part of its program. Because of the 
expression last year from the Conference on time of meeting, this 
year’s speaker will be Dean Joseph B. Burt, who will speak on 
“Where and When.” Dean Burt will summarize the relationships 
between the College Association and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association as these relate to our time of meeting, and discussion 
of his talk will again provide opportunity for expression of opinion 
on this perennial problem. To obtain a definitive answer to the 
question of when, the Chairman of the Executive Committee will 
introduce a resolution at the Tuesday afternoon session, and dele- 
gates will be requested to vote on this matter. 

A principal guest speaker will be Dr. George T. Harrell, Dean 
of the College of Medicine of the J. Hillis Miller Health Center, 
University of Florida. Prior to 1954, Dean Harrell was active as a 
practitioner, teacher, and research worker, most recently as Research 
Professor of Medicine at the Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
of Wake Forest College. For the past two years he has been at 
Florida, helping to plan the Health Center now under construction. 
His concepts of the interrelationships which are possible among the 
health sciences within a health center and throughout a state in- 
clude not only medicine, pharmacy, dentistry and nursing, but also 
research and the applied aspects of such basic disciplines as bio- 
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chemistry, the social sciences, and psychology. Dr. Harrell will speak 
on “Pharmacy in University Education for the Health Sciences”. 

Monday night the speaker at the dinner of the Boards and Col- 
leges will be Dr. Harlan Hatcher, President of the University of 
Michigan. After teaching in the English Department for several 
years, Dr. Hatcher served as Dean and as Vice President at Ohio 
State University before coming as President to the University of 
Michigan in 195i. He has written extensively on the Great Lakes 
region. President Hatcher has chosen to speak on “Is There Balm 
in Gilead ?”’, and, just to be on the safe side, one should mention that 
he has never taught pharmacognosy at either Ohio State or Michi- 
gan. At the dinner President Tice will formally induct Dr. Rufus 
A. Lyman into honorary membership in the Association as directed 
unanimously at last year’s Annual Meeting. 

Following the banquet the two films and the filmstrip sponsored 
by the Association and by the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education will be shown publicly for the first time. As yet 
untitled, one film is a dramatic presentation designed to arouse in- 
terest in pharmacy as a career, and the second one is a documentary 
film depicting the activities of a student of pharmacy. The film- 
strip parallels the documentary film in content. Announcement of 
channels for distribution of all three productions will also be made 
at the Annual Meeting. The Committee on Audiovisual Education’s 
award film is also planned to be shown, probably at the Sunday 
evening meeting of the Section of Teachers of Graduate Instruction. 
(RicuHarp A. DENo) 


Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships. Gusta- 
vus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are awarded for 
postdoctoral study, to qualified scholars, investigating specific prob- 
lems in the areas of pharmacy. These awards are made by the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education in memory of 
the late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, from the income from a gift to the 
Foundation by Mr. Pfeiffer. 

Awards may be made on a full-time basis; or on a part-time 
basis; to regularly appointed faculty members, provided that the 
institution agrees to a proportionate reduction in the Research Fel- 
low’s teaching load for the period of the award. 

Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are de- 
signed to encourage pharmacy faculty members to engage in sound, 
original investigations, either as full-time research projects, or as 
substantial, though part-time, projects, in conjunction with a teach- 
ing assignment. 
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These Memorial Research Fellowships provide a stipend ad- 
justed to the previous income level (or part-time academic salary) 
of each Fellow, on an individual basis. An allowance for necessary 
supplies and technical services may also be granted. 

Applications for Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fel- 
lowships may be made annually, prior to April 15. For application 
blanks address the Secretary, Board of Grants of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 1507 M Street, North- 
west, Washington 5, D.C. 

Applicants must submit full details of their education, training, 
and experience, and an adequate resume of the status of their re- 
search work and its objectives. The Board of Grants may request 
additional information and reserves the right to seek recommenda- 
tions from experts in the field and from the applicant’s scientific 
or academic associates. 

Identification of pharmaceutical scientists, while holding these 
grants, will be as: GUSTAVUS A. PFEIFFER MEMORIAL 
RESEARCH FELLOWS. 

Instructions to Authors. Manuscripts submitted to the Editor, 
reports to be published, and articles presented to the sections of The 
Conference of Teachers should conform to standard specifications. 
All material submitted for publication should be prepared in a man- 
ner that eliminates undue editorial changes. Material must be type- 
written with double spacing on one side of paper 8.5” x 11” in size 
and with 1” to 1.5” margins, and submitted in original and one 
carbon. All pages should be numbered consecutively. 

For all material, except reports of committees, delegates, and 
officers, the title on the first page should be followed by the author’s 
name without reference to institution of affiliation, title, or degree. 
Attached to the article should be a separate sheet of paper which 
indicates the title of the paper, the author, his position, his highest 
academic degree, the name of the institution from which he attain- 
ed this degree, and his major field of interest and/or specialization 
relating to the content of the article. 

Reports of officers, delegates, and committee chairmen to be 
submitted for publication should be headed by the official name of 
the contributor’s office, unit, or committee. The Association name 
is not necessary in such a heading. At the end and on the last page 
of the report should appear the name of the officer, delegate, or 
committee chairman. No biographical information is required for 
individuals submitting such reports. 

In all articles, except reports, center sub-headings must be used 
when appropriate. These should not be numbered. Literature ci- 
tations should be numbered immediately following references and 
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should be numbered consecutively in order of appearance in the 
manuscript. These numbers should be full-sized Arabic numerals 
enclosed in parentheses. Subsequent citations to the same reference 
should be indicated by the original number assigned. References to 
footnotes throughout the text should be numbered consecutively by 
superscript Arabic numerals, but such references in a table should 
be designated by superscript lower case letters beginning with ‘a’. 
Literature references should be grouped at the end of the article un- 
der the heading “References” and in sequence of appearance in the 
text. These should be preceded by the appropriate reference num- 
bers in parentheses. The names of all periodicals cited in the list 
of references must be abbreviated in accordance with abbreviations 
given by Chemical Abstracts in its “List of Periodicals Abstracted.” 
Citations of periodicals and books should follow the form required 
by the Scientific Edition, Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Arabic numerals should be used unless occurring at the beginning 
of a sentence, in which case the numeral should be spelled out. Per- 
iods of time should be written in words. 

Well-prepared glossy photographic prints are accepted in a li- 
mited number. The budget of the Journal allows in each volume a 
limited number of cuts which are printed at no cost to the authors. 
If the Journal is not able to include an author’s cuts because of 
budgetary limitations, the author or the institution represented may 
pay for such cuts to be included. Full-page cuts will be kept to a 
minimum but will be used when required to supplement the article. 
Quarter- and half-page cuts will be used when suitable. 

Photographs should be submitted in envelopes properly padded 
to prevent damage. All figures submitted must be referred to in the 
text of the manuscript and should be numbered consecutively with 
Arabic numerals, e.g., Fig. 1, Fig. 2, etc. Titles of figures should be 
typewritten on separate pieces of paper. Figure numbers corres- 
ponding to titles should be lightly written in one corner on the back 
of the prints. 

The number of tables submitted should be kept to a minimum. 
They should be constructed to occupy no more than the width of 
the page, 55 type characters and spaces. All tables should be refer- 
red to in the text of the manuscript, should appear in the body of 
the manuscript at the appropriate point of inclusion, and should 
be numbered using Roman numerals. The table number and title 
should be placed in a heading above the table. 

The Journal maintains a limited staff; hence, all material not 
conforming to the above specifications will be returned to authors 


for correction. 
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Authors should read galley proofs carefully and compare them 
with the manuscript. All editorial questions, either in the manu- 
script or proof, should be carefully answered. 

In making changes in galley, authors should bear in mind that 
changing the length of any line will probably necessitate resetting 
the remainder of the paragraph. A corresponding condensation or 
addition can often be made to preserve the original length of the 
line. Excessive changes in proofs will be charged to the author. 

Reprints may be obtained at the prices quoted each author when 
proofs are delivered. Reprints must be ordered when the galley 
proofs are returned by the author. If reprints are not ordered at 
that time it will be understood that no reprints are desired. 

The Editor will be glad to answer any questions authors may 
have concerning the specifications indicated above. 

Teaching Fellowships in Business (Pharmacy) Administra- 
tion. The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education offers 
Teaching Fellowships in Business (Pharmacy) Administration, 
starting September 1, to applicants selected by the Foundation Board 
of Grants under the following conditions in schools that do not now 
have an adequate staff in pharmacy administration. 


Applicants 

1. Must hold at least a B.S. degree in Pharmacy. 

2. Must be accepted to a Graduate School (or Graduate Facul- 
ty) to major in Business (Pharmacy) Administration. In leu of 
unqualified admission to a Graduate School, applicants may submit 
evidence of tentative admission upon satisfactory completion of re- 
quired undergraduate courses, which must be detailed in the letter 
of tentative admission. 

3. Must present a general plan of study and teaching, covering 
the total anticipated period necessary to complete all requirements 
for the Master’s (or higher) degree. (The Foundation will not 
consider applicants requiring more than 3 years to complete all re- 
quirements for a gradua 
istration.) This should be signed by the applicant, the Dean of the 
Graduate School (or official of the faculty supervising his study) 


te degree in Business (Pharmacy) Admin- 


and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 

4. Must submit a completed formal application to the Board of 
Grants, together with a resume of professional, business, and teach- 
ing experience. 

Colleges of Pharmacy 
5. Must agree to appoint the applicant, if selected by the Board 


of Grants, to the University or College Staff, in an appropriate rank 
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(Teaching Fellow, part-time Instructor, Teaching Assistant, etc.) 
for the period (not more than 12 months of the Foundation’s award. 

6. Must notify the Foundation by letter that they will match 
the requested Foundation grant in an equal amount of not less than 
$1,800 or more than $3,000 (the amount to be determined annually 
by each College), for each 12 months’ study and teaching, and pay 
such combined sum to the Teaching Fellow in the manner customar- 
ily followed by other staff members. 

Teaching Fellowship grants in Business (Pharmacy) Adminis- 
tration will be for a maximum period of 12 months. Such grants 
may be renewed for not more than two (2) additional years, under 
the above conditions. At the expiration of a Foundation grant (not 
more than 12 months each) all commitments will have been fulfilled 
and renewal of such grants will be considered only upon the joint 
request of the candidate and the College. Neither the Foundation, 
the College, nor the candidate will be under any obligation as to 
future commitments or affiliation, following graduation or the ter- 
mination of an annual agreement. As with our regular full-time 
Fellowships, Colleges will be expected to refund any portion of the 
unpaid stipend upon graduation or discontinuance of the Teaching 
Fellowship. Teaching Fellowships do not carry an academic allo- 
cation for tuition, books, etc. 

Regular full-time Fellowships in all fields of pharmacy, includ- 
ing Business Administration, also are available. 

Applications may be obtained on request of the Dean or the 
candidate from the Secretary of the Foundation. The completed 
application and other required documents should be received by the 
Foundation by April 15. 


The crying needs of pharmaceutical education today is idealism 
and money. Idealism we have in good measure, money we have in 
small measure. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 1, 502 (1937) 
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MEMORIALS 


PETER J. CONROY 


A Solemn Requiem Mass was offered in the Church of the An- 
nunciation, Crestwood, on Tuesday, June 21, for the repose of 
the late Dr. Peter J. Conroy, head of the chemistry department of 
our college, who died suddenly Friday, June 17, at his home in 
Crestwood. He was 60 years old. 

It would be hard to exaggerate Dr. Conroy’s contributions to 
the College of Pharmacy. He had been with Fordham for almost 
forty years. He graduated from its College of Pharmacy in 1917, 
obtained a Bachelor of Science from the University in 1926, a 
Master of Science in 1927, and a Doctor of Philosophy in Chem- 
istry in 1929. In 1940 he received a degree of Master of Arts from 
Columbia University. 

From 1921 to 1923, Dr. Conroy studied at New York University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

He was an instructor of Biology at Fordham from 1919 to 1921, 
an instructor in Pharmacology at Fordham and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College from 1922 to 1923, and in 1924 became Professor 
of Chemistry at Fordham. 

An Assistant Professor at the New York Homeopathic Medical 
College in 1929, Dr. Conroy was also a lecturer on chemistry and 
general science at the Fordham School of Education from 1924 to 
1944. 

He was a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and of the American Institute of Chemists, a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, of the New York Academy of Science, of the 
New York State Society of New York, and an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Westchester Pharmaceutical Association. 

He is survived by his widow, the former Marguerite Schoen- 
stadt, and a daughter, Miss Marguerite Ellen Conroy. To his fam- 
ily, who shared in his labors and his hopes, we express our deepest 
sympathy. (Alfred J. White) 
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LOUIS SAALBACH 

Dr. Louis Saalbach, 80, Professor Emeritus of the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy, died November 15 at Pittsburgh 
Hospital. 

Dr. Saalbach was a native of Pittsburgh and was educated in 
the Pittsburgh public schools. He was graduated from the Pitts- 
burgh College of Pharmacy in 1895 and in 1896 was named in- 
structor of chemistry at the college. In 1911 he became a professor 
and stayed in that position until 1940 when he retired. He was secre- 
tary of the board of directors of the college from 1930 until 1948 
when the college merged with Pitt. He was consultant to the Mc- 
Kenna Pharmacy until his death. 

Dr. Saalbach was a life member and past-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association and served as its secretary 
from 1919 until 1926. He was also a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, of the Faculty Club at Pitt, of Kappa 
Psi and Rho Chi fraternities, and of the First Presbyterian Church. 
He was a charter member of Bellefield Lodge of F & AM, a mem- 
ber of Pennsylvania Consistory and Syria Temple. 

Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Beatrice Walton Saalbach; a broth- 
er, Ff. William Saalbach of Brookline; a sister, Mrs. Anna Kapff 
of East End; nine nephews and one niece. (William L. Blockstein) 


P. H. DIRSTINE 

P. H. Dirstine, Dean Emeritus of the School of Pharmacy, State 
College of Washington, passed away at his home in Spokane, De- 
cember 26, 1955. His passing was unaccompanied by serious illness 
and was the result of coronary thrombosis. He is survive 
widow, Belle Wenz Dirstine; a son, Dr. Phillip Dirstine of 
Alabama; and four grandchildren. 

P. H. Dirstine was born in Thornville, Michigan, September 15, 
1886. He received his Ph.G. degree from Valparaiso in 1905, his 
D.V.M. from the State College of Washington in 1912, and his B.S. 
from the same institution in 1916. He also took advanced work at 
Stanford University. He was a practicing pharmacist from 1905- 
1910; and, after completing his degree in veterinary medicine, served 
on the staff of the State College of Washington as an instructor in 
physiology and therapeutics from 1912-1915, as an assistant pro- 
fessor from 1915-1917, and as professor of materia medica and 
pharmacy and head of the School of Pharmacy from 1917-1924. 
He became dean in 1924. As head of the School of Pharmacy at 
the age of 31, he was the youngest school of pharmacy administrator 
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in the country. When he retired in 1952, he was the oldest dean in 
period of service. 

The student body of the State College of Washington paid tri- 
bute in 1952 to Dean Dirstine’s contributions to the college in dedi- 
cating its yearbook, The Chinook, to him. 

During his tenure as the principal administrative officer in phar- 
macy at the State College of Washington, Dean Dirstine built the 
School of Pharmacy carefully and well. For this the college will 
always be grateful. Grateful, too, for his efforts will be the thou- 
sands of alumni scattered throughout the world. For Dean Dirstine 
(sometimes referred to as the “practical” dean) believed in pro- 
ducing pharmacists who could practice pharmacy. But he never 
lost sight of the necessity for better educated men and women in the 
practice. Through his influence the State College of Washington 
pioneered the field of the five-year program and has graduated stud- 
ents in an optional five-year program for the last five years. Be- 
cause of his foresight, the State College of Washington will easily 
make the transition from a voluntary five-year program to a com- 
pulsory five-year program in 1957. 

Dean Dirstine was a life member of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Sigma, Rho 
Chi, and Kappa Psi fraternities. He was a past master of Whitman 
Masonic lodge No. 49 of Pullman and served as high priest of 
Pullman Chapter 31, Royal Arch Masons. 

Dean Dirstine was a man of determination and action. He did 
all things with gusto and enthusiasm, whether it was planning a 
pharmacy picnic or building a new laboratory. Anything worthy 
of his attention received his complete energy; he never knew the 
meaning of apathy in himself. He had an inquiring, searching mind 
that came to clear-cut conclusions. He stuck to those conclusions 
but never questioned the right of others to think otherwise. He was 
devoted to his school to which he gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy. He lived his profession every hour of every day. His ex- 
ample inspired many with the spirit of the profession, a spirit that 
endures as a monument to a life worth living. (Melvin R. Gibson) 


NEW LITTLE PEOPLE 


Alan Eli Lichtin—born November 12, 1955 to Dr. and Mrs. Leo 
Lichtin, University of Cincinnati 

Paul Doyle—born November 20, 1955 to Dr. and Mrs. Paul A. 
Doyle, Fordham University 

Peter Charles Anselmo—born October 5, 1955 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Anselmo, Fordham University 

Patricia Lee Tinker—born October 9, 1955 to Dr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dall Tinker, University of Florida 

Dale Alan Swartz—born October 16, 1955 to Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
S. Swartz, Jr., State University of Iowa 

Ann Elizabeth Norris—born November 7, 1955—granddaughter 
to Professor and Mrs. W. R. Neville, University of Texas 

Scott C. Burton—born October 6, 1955 as the second child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd E. Burton, University of Arizona 

Terence Edward Ryan—born July 9, 1955 to Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Ryan, Fordham University 

Reid Franklin Cooper—born October 3, 1955 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Cooper, The George Washington University 

Amy Barbara Greco—born October 11, 1955 to Dr. and Mrs. 
Salvatore J. Greco, The George Washington University 


American pharmacy is today standing on the threshold of a new 
era of great opportunity and service tf we take advantage of the 
setting. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 9, 146 (1945) 
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Dr. Hugh Ferguson, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, Uni 


versity of New Mexico, to Miss \ amie Jeppeson of Dear- 


born, Michigan, December 27 


What pharmacy needs is a lot of young men who will stick their 
necks out 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 5, 227 (1941) 
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STAFF CHANGES 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 

University of Georgia. George Richard McClure and Lloyd 
Clifford Brewton, Instructors 

University of New Mexico. Dr. William C. Fiedler, Assist- 
ant Professor of Pharmacy 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Mrs. Evangline James, 
Instructor in Pharmacy (replacing Mr. G. Richard Kerr, 
resigned ) 

Detroit Institute of Technology. Dr. Arthur W. Reid, As 
sociate Professor of Pharmacy Administration 

University of Wyoming. Georganna B. Berger and Ruth 
DeLand Ferguson, part-time emergency instructors 

George Washington University. Mr. Gust Kostenis, Teach- 
ing Fellowship in Pharmacy Administration 


CHANGES IN STAFF TITLES 
Medical College of Virginia. Dr. Warren E. Weaver ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Pharmacy effective July 
1, 1956. He will succeed Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr., who 
will become president of the Medical College of Virginia. 
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Administration The Seminar for Teachers of 
Pharmacy Administration will be held on the campus of the University 
of an Austin, Texas, on July 2 27 The Committee for the Seminar 
consists of Dean Henry M. Burlage, Chairman; Professor Esther J. W 
Hall; Dean Stephen Wilson; Dr. Richard A. Deno; and Dean Louis C 


Zopt 


University of Washing ton, recently announced his intention to retire at 
the end of the current academic year. A committee has been appointed 
to cl success 


Poe to retire. Dean Charles F. Poe, College of Pharmacy, University 
} 


of Colorado, will retire at the end of the current academic year 


Santelli and Lynn deaths reported. The deaths of Professor Salvatore 
M. Santelli of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and Dr. Eldin V. Lynn 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy occurred in late December 


Atomic conference papers. A thirteen-page catalog of U.N. Atomic 


Conference papers is available from Whaley-Eaton Service, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. Numbering over a thousand, these papers represent a 
quarter of a century accumulation of scientific and technical data on the 


peaceful uses of the atom 


AAAS officers. Dr. Rudolph H. Blythe, Director Pharmaceutical 


Resear h, Sm Klis und French Lab ratories, Ph ladelp! la, was elect 
ed by the A \ AS Council as a Vice President of the AAAS and Chairman 


retary of the Section is Professor John FE. Christian, School 
y, Purdue iversity, Lafayette, Indiana. The Committeemen 

arge for 1956 are: LeRoy A. Weidle, St. Louis, Missouri; George F 
Archambault, Washington, D.C.; John M. Cross, Newark, N. J.; and 


Robert C. Anderson, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ray S. Kelley Research Award. The annual $500 Kappa Psi Research 
Award given in the name of its former Grand Secretary-Treasurer has 
been won by Samuel Koorajian of Bridgeport, Connecticut, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Class of 1955 

This Award is presented to a Kappa Psi member who has submitted 
in competition an original paper on a pharmaceutical subject based on 
library research, laboratory work, or both. In addition, the member 
must have completed his undergraduate work in pharmacy and have 
been accepted for graduate work in a School of Pharmacy. The purpose 
of the Research Award is to encourage graduate study by Kappa Psi 
members. 
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Goodrich to retire. Dean Forest J. Goodrich, College of Pharmacy, 
of the Pharmacy Sectior 
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Mr. Koorajian’s paper was judged from those submitted as the win- 
ner by the Kappa Psi Scholarship Committee consisting of Pierre F. 
Smith of Rutgers College of Pharmacy, Donald C. Brodie of University 
of California, Raymond A. Gosselin of Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, Carl H. Johnson of University of Florida, and Wei-Chin Liu of 
Southern College of Pharmacy. (Nicholas W. Fenney, Grand Regent, 
Kappa Psi) 

Pharmacy Section Meeting of the AAAS. Pharmacy Section Np held 
five sessions December 27 through December 29 at Atlanta, Georgia. A 
total of thirty contributed papers on original studies were reported, and 
one symposium and one panel discussion were held. Over 160 persons 
registered as having attended the Pharmacy Section meetings. 

The chief interest as shown by attendance was in the Symposium on 
the Applications of Nucleonics to the Health Professions and the Panel 
Discussion on Hazardous Household Chemicals and Agricultural Poisons, 
both of which attracted interest outside the pharmaceutical group in at- 
tendance. Dr. Marshall Brucer, Chief of the Medical Division of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, stated that radioactive drugs for me- 
dicinal uses—practically unknown ten years ago—now are being pro- 
duced on “an assembly line basis.” Radioisotopes are no longer research 
stunts and in a few instances are now the preferred method of diagnosis 
and the treatment of choice. Dr. Henry Blair, Director, School of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry of the University of Rochester, discussed in detail the 
relationship between radiation dose and the shortening of life span. He 
pointed out that animals exposed to ionizing radiation well above normal 
levels died of the symptoms of old age at a relatively young age. Dr. 
Howard E. Skipper, Assistant Director, Southern Research Institute, 
indicated clearly the importance of radioactive isotopes in studies on the 
biochemical aspects of cancer chemotherapy. Dr. L. E. Brownell, Super- 
visor, Fission Products Laboratory at the University of Michigan, and 
Dr. G. E. Burch, Chairman of the School of Medicine at Tulane, discus- 
sed the sterilization of drugs with gamma rays and the use of radioiso- 
topes in cardiac research, respectively. 

The dangers of household chemicals and agricultural poisons to the 
general public was covered by four experts in the field. Mr. B. E. Conley, 
Secretary of the Committee on Toxicology, said that the growing multi- 
plicity of potentially harmful exposures to chemicals is poorly understood 
even by physicians and scientists and consequently the problem is more 
serious than the average person realizes. Dr. W. J. Hayes, Chief, Toxi- 
cology Section, U.S.P.H.S., Savannah, Georgia, touched on the health 
problems of agricultural poisons. Mrs. Veronica L. Conley discussed the 
harmful effects of chemicals on the skin, and Dr. L. M. Petrie discussed 
the health problems of industrial chemicals. 

Professor G. L. Jenkins, Dean, Purdue University School of Phar- 
macy, opened the contributed papers sessions with a stimulating discus- 
sion on the standards of professionalism and how the profession of Phar- 
macy measures up to these standards. The scientific papers were of un- 
usual merit. Robert C. Anderson, Lilly Research Laboratories, reported 
on the properties of a new antibiotic, cycloserine, which is soon to be 
placed on the market. First order drug elimination from the blood stream 
was discussed by Dr. J. V. Swintosky of the S.K.F. laboratories. Dr. J 
P. LaRocca, University of Georgia, reported on an evaluation procedure 
for sedative properties. Dr. J. A. Campbell, University of South Caro 
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lina, discussed the effects of pork-rich diets, and Dr. J. W. E. Harrisson 
of the Harrisson Research Laboratories presented the comparative effects 
of anti-acids on ulceration 

The hospital pharmacy group sponsored a paper on the cost data of 
injectables by J. A. Hunter, Medical Director, U.S.P.H.S. Hospital, De- 
troit, Michigan. Discussions by R. A. Williams, Dept. of Public Health, 
Atlanta, and Dr. J. W. Boenigh, Medical College of Virginia, on hospital 
pharmacy programs were also presented. (John E. Christian) 


Veteran enrollment. Fall enrollments of veterans under the Korean 
GI Bill have broken all past records for the three-year-old training pro- 
gram, and probably will pass the 700,000-mark before the end of the year, 
the Veterans Administration has announced. 

Incomplete reports from schools show that nearly 615,000 Korea vet- 
erans were in training November 1, VA said. This represents a 36 per 
cent increase over the 451,000 enrolled a year ago, and also is well above 
the previous peak of 603,000 veteran-trainees, reached on May 1, 1955. 

VA indicated that by December 1, when completed fall figures are in, 
the total number of veterans training under the Korean GI Bill may sur- 
pass 700,000 

GI college enrollments made the largest stride over the past year, VA 
said, rising from 225,000 veteran-students on November 1, 1954, to 341,000 
this year—a 50 per cent increase. 

Enrollments in schools below the college level rose 20 per cent, from 
148,000 to 178,000. GI farm training registered a 40 per cent increase, 
going from 25,000 to 35,000. On-the-job training increased the least—a 
13 per cent rise from 53,000 to 60,000 

This year’s sizable boost in the number of Korea veteran-trainees more 
than made up for the continuing decline in the number of World War II 
veterans still training under the original World War II GI Bill, VA said 

On November 1, 1955, only 78,000 World War II veterans were en- 
rolled in GI training—less than half the total of 169,000 in schools and 
training establishments a year ago. 

Yet the total number of GI trainees—World War II and Korea vet- 
erans together—was higher this year than last—693,000 on November 1, 
1955, compared with 620,000 a year ago. 


Pharmacy enrollment. A report prepared by Louis C. Zopf, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, AACP, shows that there is now the 
largest total enrollment in all schools and colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States since 1951. The following is a quotation from that report: 

A total of 5,506 new students were admitted to the colleges in the Con- 
tinental United States, 2,263 of which, or 40.1%, were listed as having 
some previous college training. The total freshmen enrollment of 4,327 
represents the fourth consecutive year for an increase in the number of 
students entering the colleges of pharmacy since the fall of 1952 and 
represents an increase of 3.4% over last year’s entering class. It is grati- 
fying to note the increase in total enrollment, a number which repre- 
sents the highest figure in colleges of pharmacy since the fall of 1951 
and represents a 5.5% increase over last year. Based on the number of 
students now listed as Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors, we should 
expect an increase in the number of graduates from our colleges of phar- 
macy effective 1957 
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It is impossible to furnish information relative to the number of pre- 
pharmacy students in all schools. Although a small number have this in- 
formation, the majority of our colleges have no way of reporting on stud- 
ents unless they are registered in the college or designate their major as 
pharmacy and are, therefore, listed as prepharmacy in the general or 
liberal arts college. 

A comparison of the enrollment data based on the enrollment in the 
Continental United States for the current and preceding four years fol- 
lows: 

1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 


Freshmen 3,823 3,775 3,866 4,183 4,327 
Sophomores 4,863 4,275 4,112 4,434 4,820 
Juniors 4,437 4,202 3,748 3,609 3,865 
Seniors 4,491 4,316 4,024 3,540 3,533 
Total 17,669(a) 16,639(b) 15,799(c) 15,782(d) 16,658(e) 
Graduate 514 596 570 612 602 


(a) Includes 55 special students. 
(b) Includes 71 special students. 
(c) Includes 49 special students. 
(d) Includes 16 special students. 
(e) Includes 113 special students. 


Graduate education. The following is an abstract of an article by Dr 
William A. Jaracz of the U.S. Office of Education which appears in 
Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
It is printed here through the courtesy and interest of Dean S. E. Hazlet, 
The Graduate School, State College of Washington, Secretary of the 
Council on Graduate Work. 


STATISTICAL TRENDS IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 


The fifty-year period from the turn of the century (1900) has been 
accompanied by a phenomenal increase in the number of graduates turn- 
ed out annually by our colleges and universities. The increases in the total 
population and the population of college age pale in comparison with the 
increase in the product of our higher educational system. In 1950, the 
year in which that product attained, so to speak, its apogee (approxi 
mately one-half million degrees at all levels), seventeen times as many 
degrees were conferred as in 1900. 

The increase in graduate degree conferrals was greater than propor 
tionate. In 1950, thirty-three times as many graduate degrees were con- 
ferred as in 1900. In 1950, one out of approximately every eight degree 
recipients was granted a graduate degree, as contrasted with one out of 
approximately every fifteen in 1900. 

Relatively greater gains had been made, on the whole, at the master's 
and second professional degree level than at the doctoral level. The re- 
verse of this is true, however, in the case of the Land-Grant Institutions 

That Land-Grant institutions have assumed an increasing importance 
as centers for graduate study is evidenced by the fact that in 1950 they 
accounted for 26 percent of all graduate degrees conferred, as contrasted 
with 19 percent in 1900 

Although the greatest number of degrees at all levels was conferred 
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in 1950, the peak year for graduate degree conferrals came one year later. 
Since 1951 the number of graduate degrees conferred has declined an- 
nually (although doctorates have continued to increase), a decline which 
is expected to continue through 1956, subsequent to which year increases 
are expected annually for the foreseeable future. A decade hence, in 
1964, it is estimated that 25 percent more graduate degrees will be con- 
ferred than were conferred in the peak year of 1951. 


The increases in graduate degree conferrals which are expected for 
the years subsequent to 1956, although gratifying in that they will con- 
stitute an enhancement of the human resources of the country, will cre- 
ate pressing problems for higher education generally, inasmuch as grad- 
uate education is, so to speak, the expensive fraction of higher education 
in terms of human and non-human resources utilized 


March of Dimes. The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
supported by its January March of Dimes, is vigorously continuing its 
many-sided programs still essential to meeting the challenges posed by 
poliomyelitis. The National Foundation, however, is no longer distribut- 
ing vaccine 


The polio outlook for 1956 may be summed up as follows: 


1. There will be many cases of paralytic polio in 1956. 
The Salk vaccine is not 100% effective, and it will take 
many months, perhaps years, before all the most sus- 
ceptible age groups can be fully immunized against the 
disease. The continuing cooperation of physicians is 
urgently needed to assure wide-spread programs of 
vaccination against paralytic polio. 


2. There will be a large supply of safe and effective vac- 
cine available before the 1956 polio season. The diffi- 
culties and uncertainties which hampered production 
in 1955 have now been resolved, the U.S. Public Health 
Service’s Technical Committee on Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine reported on Nov. 11, 1955. Manufacturers are now 
in a position to process large lots of vaccine with as- 
surance that it can be controlled to pass revised safety 
tests. 


3. The rehabilitation of patients who already have been 
involved with paralytic polio, or who will be stricken 
in the future, will be intensified and improved. In 1956 
the National Foundation’s patient aid program must 
give March of Dimes help to 68,000 polio patients al- 
ready on local chapter rolls in addition to new patients. 


The March of Dimes will continue its support of the 14 regional 
respiratory centers established in the United States to demonstrate the 
best possible care for polio patients with breathing difficulties and to con- 
duct research to improve this care. 

The March of Dimes will continue its broad program of professional 
education, which is now providing funds for teaching the best known 
techniques of rehabilitation in 13 medical schools as well as granting 

scholarships and fellowships. 
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4. Much new information about poliomyelitis, polio vac- 
cine, and other related areas of epidemiology and vir- 
ology will be developed in 1956 as a result of the con- 
tinuing March of Dimes support of basic research. Spe- 
cific problems for which answers are currently being 
sought include: the development of stable strains of 
normal cells that will support the growth of polio virus 
(and make monkey kidneys unnecessary), determina- 
tion of length of immunity provided by the Salk vac- 
cine (and conversely, the need for “booster” shots), 
investigation of attenuated-virus vaccines, and the role 
of so-called “orphan viruses.” 

Since the National Foundation was organized in 1938, $233,000,000 in 
March of of Dimes funds have been expended in patient aid, $25,000,000 in 
scientific research, and $25,500,000 in professional education. For the 
continuation of these vital programs in 1956, the January 1956 March of 


Dimes needs $47,600,000. 


the pharmacist has the opportunity to render a service to, 
and within the boundaries of every human activity. 
Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Phar. Ed., 19, 390 (1955) 


COLLEGE NEWS) 


University of Arizona. The combined meeting of Districts 7 and 8 
which was held in Pocatello, Idaho, November 3 and 4, was attended by 
Drs. Eugene Parrott and Joseph Zapotocky. The latter read the report, 
“The Professional Courses in the Five Year Curriculum,” written by 
Dean W. R. Brewer. The student section of the meeting was attended 
by Jay Reeves and Tom Dunn. The group drove approximately 1150 
miles each way to attend the meeting. This may be somewhat of a record 
for distance traveled to attend a district meeting 

Charles Nielsen, Instructor in Jurisprudence in the College and a 
former Arizona State Board of Pharmacy member, is the new owner 
of a pharmacy located at Speedway and Country Club in Tucson. (Jo- 
seph A. Zapotocky) 


University of Colorado. Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus 
of Purdue University, and Dr. Melvin W. Green, Director of Education 
Relations of the A.C.P.E., visited the University and accredited the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Mr. Bert C. Corgan, President of the Colorado State 
Board of Pharmacy, assisted with the accreditation. 

At the annual dinner dance sponsored by the Student Branch of the 
A.Ph.A., the students and alumni honored Dean Charles F. Poe, who 
will retire in 1956, with a gift of a television set as a token of their es- 
teem for his services as Dean since 1946. The Rho Chi Freshman Achieve- 
ment Gold Medal awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter was pre- 
sented to Miss Patricia Garrett at the banquet 

Four members of the faculty and two students attended the com- 
bined meeting of Districts 7 and 8 at Pocatello. Dean Poe participated in 
the panel discussion on graduate instruction. 

Col. Gagliano of the U.S. Army Medical Service Corps visited the 
College of Pharmacy and discussed the appointment policy of this branch 
of the service with the seniors. (Fred G. Drommond) 


University of Connecticut. The Rho Chi Honor Society held a dinner 
meeting November 17 at the Altnaveigh, Storrs. Dr. Norman Davis of 
the UConn Zoology Department was the guest speaker with a most inter- 
esting topic, “Insects in Medicine.” 

On December 2 the Nu Chapter of Kappa Psi Fraternity held its an- 
nual Sweetheart Dance at Waverly Inn, Cheshire. In attendance were 
Mrs. Edith S. Lyons, Resident Counselor for Nu Chapter, and the Pat- 
rons and Patronesses: Professor and Mrs. N. W. Fenney; Professor and 
Mrs. Augustus A. Maier; Professor and Mrs. Walter R. Williams. 

Dean H. G. Hewitt and Professor N. W. Fenney of the School of 
Pharmacy and Professor Stanley E. Wedberg of the UConn Bacteriology 
Department attended meetings November 9 and December 1 of the Con- 
necticut Committee on Foods, Drugs, Cosmetics and Devices. 
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Dean H. G. Hewitt, President-Elect of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, took part in a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 17 
and 18. 

The Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. witnessed the interesting film of 
the Eli Lilly Company, Jn These Hands, at its meeting December 5. 
Tentative meeting and other activity plans of the Student Branch from 
January through May 1956 inclusive include two other Eli Lilly Company 
movies, Span of Life and another on polio; Mr. George Archambault 
speaking on “A Career in Hospital Pharmacy’; a Schering Company 
program; a Burroughs Wellcome program; a debate; and finally a picnic. 

Dean Harold G. Hewitt and Nicholas W. Fenney of the School of 
Pharmacy faculty and Stanley E. Wedberg of the Department of Bacter- 
iology faculty, as members of the Connecticut Committee on Foods, 
Drugs, Cosmetics and Devices, attended its bi-monthly meeting held on 
October 6 at the Altnaveigh, Storrs. The purpose of the committee is 
to protect the public in regard to over-the-counter sales of new drug 
products. 

Following are the donors of undergraduate scholarships for 1955-56: 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, Beatrice Fox Auer- 
bach Foundation, Alpha Zeta Omega Fraternity, Carey Reardan Mem- 
orial by the Eastern Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, Connecti- 
cut Pharmaceutical Association, Curtis P. Gladding Memorial by the 
Hartford County Pharmaceutical Society, Huber Ice Cream Company, 
George Kerr Memorial by the Traveling Men's Association of the Con- 
necticut Pharmacy Association, Lee and Osgood Company, Charles S 
Leete Company, Pharmacists’ Association of Litchfield County, Regal 
Drug Company, Sisson Drug Company, and the Robert E. Smith Mem- 
orial by the Traveling Men's Association of the Connecticut Pharmacy 
Association. 

The Rho Pi Phi Fraternity is outstanding in having attained the high- 
est scholastic standing of all the fraternities and sororities on the UConn 
campus for the year 1954-55. 

On October 5 the Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. held a reception 
which included dancing and refreshments at the Student Union Building 
ballroom, This was to give the freshmen an opportunity to meet phar- 
macy upperclassmen and become better acquainted with the School of 
Pharmacy. 

The Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. had Mr. Daniel Horwitz of the 
Wyeth Company as guest speaker at its October 10 meeting. Mr. Hor 
witz’ interesting and enlightening topic was “The Use of Digitalis in 
Heart Failure.” 

The Window Display Contest for the School of Pharmacy organiza- 
tions has started for the first semester and will extend into the second 
semester. Each display will remain for two weeks, and the winner will 
receive a cash prize. The donor of the prize is Francis B. Cole, West 
Hartford pharmacist and Third Vice President of the Connecticut Phar 
maceutical Association. 

Faculty member Nicholas W. Fenney was the principal speaker on 
June 28 at a banquet for physicians and pharmacists of the Bristol area 
held at the Chippanee Country Club in Bristol. More than one hundred 
were present at this first annual affair to strengthen interprofessional re- 
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lations. The subject of Professor Fenney’s talk was “What Interprofes- 
sional Relations Mean.” (Augustus A. Maier) 


George Washington University. Mr. Gust Koustenis, a recent grad- 
uate of the G.W.U. School of Pharmacy, was appointed as Teaching Fel- 
low in Pharmaceutical Administration. Mr. Koustenis is seeking a Master 
of Business Administration in The George Washington University Grad- 
uate School as a Fellow of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

The George Washington University and Howard University Student 
Branches of the American Pharmaceutical Association were cohosts to 
the Fifth Annual Convention of Student Branches from Districts No. 1 
and No. 2 on October 29, 1955. Eighteen of the twenty member Branches 
were represented by students and faculty. 

The District No. 2 Meeting of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was 
held in Washington, D.C., October 30 through November 1, 1955. Dean 
and Mrs. C. W. Bliven served on the local committee for the meeting. 
The School of Pharmacy faculty were in attendance. 

Dr. Willis E. Moore talked on the “Lock and Key Theory” of several 
of the newer central nervous system depressants at the October meeting 
of the District of Columbia Graduate Chapter of Kappa Psi. Dr. S. J. 
Greco followed with a discussion of some of the galenicals of the U.S.P 
XV and N.F.X. at the November meeting. (Robert M. Leonard) 

Howard University. The Fifth Annual Convention of the Student 
tranches of the American Pharmaceutical Association in Districts No 
1 and No. 2 was held October 29, 1955, on the campus of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. The pharmacy colleges of George Wash- 
ington University and Howard University were hosts. The meeting was 
held in the new pharmacy building which was occupied in September. 

The members of the convention were welcomed by Mr. George Y. 
Young, President, George Washington University Student Branch, 
A.Ph.A.; Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, President, Howard University; Dean 
Charles W. Bliven, George Washington University College of Pharmacy; 
Dean Chauncey I. Cooper, Howard University College of Pharmacy; 
Dr. Robert M. Leonard, Faculty Adviser, George Washington University 
Student Branch, A.Ph.A.; and Dr. Phillip V. Hammond, Faculty Adviser, 
Howard University Student Branch, A.Ph.A. 

The Convention topic, “Inter-and Intra-Professional Relations,” was 
discussed during morning and afternoon meetings by students and by 
professional advisers. During the morning the meeting divided into three 
sections and students presented papers relating to the following subjects: 
(1) “How to Strengthen the A.Ph.A."—Professional Adviser, Mr. Wilbur 
E. Powers, Secretary, National Pharmaceutical Council, and President, 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy; (2) “Public Relations”— 
Professional Adviser, Mr. Louis E. Kazin, Associate Editor, Drug Topics; 
(3) “Inter-Professional Relations”—Professional Adviser, Dr. John L 
Voigt, Director Pharmacy Extension Service, Rutgers University 

Mr. Charles C. Rabe, Assistant-Secretary of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, was moderator for discussions during the afternoon 
At this time student moderators reported the results of the meetings of 
the three morning sections, and there were remarks and responses to 
students’ questions by the professional advisers. Professional advisers in 
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addition to those listed above were Dr. Paul B. Cornely, Medical Director, 
Freedmens Hospital; Dr. Joseph L. Henry, Associate Professor of Oral 
Medicine, Howard University; Dr. Angus Maclvor Griffin, Assistant 
Dean, George Washington University School of Medicine; and Colonel 
Bernard Aabel, Chief, Medical Service Corps. 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Secretary A.Ph.A., was the principal speak- 
er at the banquet which was held in Baldwin Hall. Mr. Frank L. Austin, 
President, Howard University Student Branch A.Ph.A., was toastmaster. 
(Roy C. Darlington) 


University of Florida. Dean E. R. Serles of the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Illinois visited the campus on November 20-23 as an 
adviser in planning a new building for the College of Pharmacy which 
will be requested from the 1957 Legislature in the form of a wing in the 
new J. Hillis Miller Health Center. The Medical Science Building, hous- 
ing the new College of Medicine, will be completed in September 1956. 
A four-hundred bed teaching hospital costing $8,600,000 will soon be 
erected. (Carl H. Johnson) 


Southern College of Pharmacy. Dr. Oliver M. Littlejohn perpared 
an illustrated lecture on “Drug Store Equipment Required by Georgia 
Law” at the November 3 meeting of the District III Georgia Pharma- 
ceutical Association and at the November 17 meeting of the Atlanta Re- 
tail Druggists. At the latter meeting he also moderated a panel discus- 
sion on “The Owner's View of Student Employment and Experience.” 

A post card has been received from Dr. Wei-Chin Liu who left the 
staff in June to return to his family in China. Dr. Liu is now with the 
Central Institute of Health in Peking. 

Dr. Douglas Johnson has been reelected treasurer of the Georgia 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists. 

Five members of the faculty participated in the College Day pro- 
grams in the Atlanta Public High Schools during the week of November 
7. Dean Chambers, Drs. Meyer, Johnson and Littlejohn, and Professor 
Boyles visited schools and conferred with students interested in phar- 
macy. 

Students at S.C.P. gave a Christmas party on December 15 for needy 
children who attend elementary schools near the college. Thirty 6- to 
9-year-olds, selected by the principals of their schools, were present for 
Christmas carols and color cartoons. Following Woody Woodpecker 
and Little Black Sambo, in came Santa Claus who took the children up- 
stairs for gifts and refreshments supplied by the students and faculty. 

Three members of the faculty were active in the AAAS meeting 
held in Atlanta, December 27-31. Dean Melvin Chambers extended greet- 
ings to the Hospital Pharmacy Section. Dr. Oliver Littlejohn presented 
a paper entitled “The Potentizing Effects of Parabens as Antimolding 
Agents in Syrups.” College librarian, Mrs. Martha Jane K. Zachert, as 
president of the Georgia Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, 
was in charge of the S.L.A. booth in which the newest science books and 
a basic science reference library were exhibited 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association has 
established a new award at S.C.P. consisting of $100 to be given to a 
sophomore student on the basis of scholarship and need. (Douglas John- 
son) 
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University of Georgia. A very successful traveling seminar on pre 
scription room efficiency and personnel problems has been conducted by 
Dr. LaRocca and W. Frank Dobbs. Five cities in the state were visited 
with the three-hour program being well received 

Professors Seldon D. Feurt, Charles W. Hartman, Joseph P. LaRocca, 
and George R. McClure presented papers at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meeting held in Atlanta, December 27-30. 

Dr. Feurt has been engaged in a new and novel research activity in 
collaboration with the School of Veterinary Medicine, the School of 
Forestry, and the Georgia Wildlife Commission in developing a proce 
dure whereby deer are shot with a strychnine dart, then given an anti- 
dote and transported to another part of the state. (Kenneth L. Waters) 


Purdue University. Recent publications of members of the faculty 
include: “Are Cash Discounts Net Profits?” by Robert V. Evanson, 
J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Pract. Pharm. Edition, 16, 681 (1955). 

Dr. H. George DeKay recently spoke at the noon meeting of the 
Frankfort Optimist Club. His topic was “The Lot Number” pertaining 
to the methods used by manufacturers in the control of their products 

Dr. Glen J. Sperandio attended the National Meeting of the Grand 
Council Convention of Kappa Psi, Pharmaceutical Fraternity at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, December 27 to 29. Dr. 
Sperandio is concluding his term of office as National Grand Ritualist 
of the fraternity. 

Mr. Arnold Nicholson and Mr. Robert Marchisotto have completed 
the requirements for the Ph.D. with majors in Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
Dr. Nicholson has taken a position with Smith, Kline and French, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Dr. Marchisotto with the American Cyanamid Co., in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Dr. H. George DeKay attended the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association and American Toilet Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation winter meetings at the Waldorf Astoria in New York from De- 
cember 12 to 15. On his return trip he attended a portion of the Radiolo- 
gical Society of North America, Inc., at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Dean Glenn L. Jenkins and Dr. John E. Christian attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Atlanta, Ga., December 27 to 29. Dean Jenkins is Vice President 
and Chairman of the Pharmacy Section. Dr. Christian is Secretary of the 
Pharmacy Section 

The Annual Short Course in Radiographic Principles was held Octo- 
ber 3 through 7 with some 32 X-Ray technicians in attendance. These 
people represented five states in the surrounding area. Mr. Jack D. 
Thomas of the General Electric X-Ray Corporation headed the staff 
assisted by Donald C. McClelland, M.D., H. George DeKay, Ph.D., and 
N. R. Wolfe, B.S., R.T. 

Dr. John Christian of the School of Pharmacy staff spent several 
days at the Upjohn Company in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Dr. Christian was 
the speaker at the Research Medical Seminar at the Upjohn Company on 
“The Use of Radioactive Isotopes in Pharmaceutical and Medical Re 
search.” 

Dean and Mrs. Glenn L. Jenkins motored to Washington, D.C., leav 
ing Lafayette October 11, 1955. Dean Jenkins attended a meeting of the 
Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association while there 
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Mr. Ted Ehrhardt of Kokomo, Indiana, was the Guest Lecturer be- 
fore the Pharmacy Administration Class in Merchandising. Mr. Ehrhardt 
discussed his methods of Prescription Promotion with the students. 

Dr. H. George DeKay attended the Indiana Medical Association Con- 
vention at French Lick, Indiana, as representative of the Inter-profes- 
sional Relations Committee of the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association 
(G. E. Cwalina) 


State University of Iowa. The College of Pharmacy and the Exten- 
sion Division sponsored a Pharmacy Seminar on November 4 and 5. All 
pharmacists in Iowa and in close-bordering cities were invited. The pro- 
gram included remarks by President Virgil M. Hancher and Dean Louis 
C. Zopf. The following topics were covered by the indicated speakers: 
“Therapeutic Advances as Reflected in the U. S. P. XV” by Semour M. 
Blaug of the college; “Prescription Pricing” by Dr. Theodore T. Dittrich, 
Manager, Toller Drug Company, Sioux City, Iowa, and former Dean, 
College of Pharmacy, University of Kansas City; “Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Other Agricultural Poisons as They Affect Edible Products” by Dr. 
Bernard E. Conley, Secretary, Committee on Toxicology, American Medi- 
cal Association; “Formulations of Household and Agricultural Poisons 
Using Some of the New Wetting and Dispersing Agents” by Wendle 
L. Kerr of the college; “Animal Health Pharmaceuticals” by Dr. Law- 
rence W. Price, Associate Director, Veterinary Professional Service, 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Company; “Problems 
in Immunization Against Viruses” by Dr. Albert P. McKee, Professor 
of Bacteriology, College of Medicine, State College of lowa; and “Sterile 
Pharmaceutical Solutions for Parenteral Use” by H. O. Trotter, Chief, 
Ampoule Pilot Plant, Eli Lilly and Company. Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
Editor of Drug Topics presented an address after the dinner on Friday 
(James W. Jones) 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. The College regrets to announce 
the death of Dr. Eldin V. Lynn on December 31, after an illness of four 
months. Dr. Lynn came to the College from the University of Washing- 
ton in 1935 and served as Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry for fifteen years. At the time of his death, he 
was Research Professor of Chemistry and Acting Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Two research fellowships have been established at the College under 
the direction of Dr. William O. Foye, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
To the first, established by Eli Lilly and Company, Ronald N. Duvall, 
M.S., has been appointed as Lilly Research Fellow; to the second, estab- 
lished by White Laboratories, Inc., Douglas H. Kay, M.S., has been 
appointed as White Laboratories Research Fellow 


which is expected to continue as an annual affair. The freshmen and 
their families were invited to come to the College and be conducted 
through the building by specially trained guides. The reception was held 
during the afternoon of a regular class day in order that the visitors 
might observe the routine activities of the upper classes. The tour of 
the building ended with refreshments in the Alumni Room. (Leslie M 
Ohmart) 


This year the College inaugurated an event, the Freshman Reception, 
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New England College of Pharmacy. A very successful Freshman 
Week was conducted by the students of New England College of Phar- 
macy from October 24 to 28. The freshmen felt very proud wearing their 
blue corduroy “Beanies” with the yellow "59 sewed on the front. The 
Freshman Dinner on October 26 was a huge success in that the usual 
Thanksgiving Dinner with turkey and all the trimmings was served a 
month in advance. The freshmen were addressed by Melvin Aronson, 
President of the senior class, Dean Constantine N. Mariano, and Dr 
Herbert C. Raubenheimer, Assistant Dean, and Mr. Herbert H. Perkins, 
Registrar 

The Freshman Week was successfully concluded on October 28 with 
the David Hallahan Scholarship Dance. Over 300 students and their 
friends attended this dance, and a fairly large sum was raised for this 
scholarship. 

The Sigma Lambda Phi Sorority was active during the month of 
October. On October 5 the girls sponsored a Smorgasbord Dinner for 
the members of the faculty and the office force. Over 50 attended this 
dinner. 

This supper was followed by the annual “Get-Acquainted Dance,” also 
sponsored by the Sigma Lambda Phi sorority. Over 200 students and 
their friends attended this dance. 

On October 20 the girls sponsored their first annual Cake Sale. These 
well-baked goodies were all sold before noon, and, due to the success of 
this affair, the girls are planning another one before Christmas. 

The members of the faculty of the New England College of Pharmacy 
have attended various conventions and meetings during the past month 
Dr. Herbert C. Raubenheimer and Mr. Samuel Silverman of the faculty 
attended the recent NARD Convention in Atlantic City. Mr. John E 
Cusick and Mr. Samuel Stahler of the Board of Trustees also attended 
the same convention. 

Mr. Herbert A. Perkins and Miss Kathleen Foley attended a meeting 
of the College Personnel Seminar Group at St. Regis College on Tues- 
day, November 1. 

Dr. O. James Inashima, Dr. Clifford Coles, and Dr. Herbert C. Rau- 
benheimer of the faculty attended the seminar on Hospital Pharmacy 
which was sponsored by the New England Council of Hospital Phar 
macists. These meetings were held in Boston November 2 and 3. Mr. 
John E. Cusick of the Board of Trustees addressed this Seminar on 
Wednesday, November 2. Dean and Mrs. Constantine N. Meriano repre- 
sented the New England College of Pharmacy at the Dinner tended to 
Dr. Linwood Franklin Tice which was held in Philadelphia on November 


Two members of the Student Branch of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association attended the Fifth Annual Student Branch Convention 
of District 1 and 2 held on October 29 in Washington, D.C. This 
Convention was jointly sponsored by the Student Branches of Howard 
University College of Pharmacy and George Washington University 
College of Pharmacy. The New England College of Pharmacy Student 
Branch was represented by Mr. Everett Rand who delivered an interest- 
ing and educational paper on “Merchandising vs Pharmacy Department.” 
This paper was well received by the registrants. Mr. Walter McKenna 
was representative of the College on the Resolutions Committee 
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The students of the New England College of Pharmacy participated in 
National Pharmacy Week with a gala program. The students installed 
an animated display showing a pharmacist at work in his various fields. 
This unusual display created much comment on “Beacon Hill.” 

The gala affair of National Pharmacy Week was the meeting of the 
student branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association of the Col- 
lege. The hour-long program consisted of a greeting from Dean Con 
stantine N. Meriano, the playing of the record, “Salute to Your Phar- 
macist,” and an address concerning the importance of National Pharmacy 
Week by Mr. Samuel Silverman, Executive Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Pharmaceutical Association. Professor Herbert C. Rauben 
heimer was general chairman of the activities while Mr. Robert Paxinos 
of the faculty aided the students in arranging the display in the Student 
Lounge. 

A most successful meeting was held on December 8. The meeting was 
our first student participation program. Six Senior Students spoke on 
the topic “Merchandising vs Professionalism.” 

The President of the Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. acted as moder- 
ator. The student presentations were well received by the gathering as 
was indicated by the many pertinent and practical questions asked by the 
student body. 

An enthusiastic group of sophomores formed a committee to super- 
vise “Operation House Cleaning.” The enthusiastic sophomore group 
cleaned and painted several rooms in the school including the newly 
formed recreation room. They are now working on the project with 
the installation of drapes in the Student Lounge and the recreation room 
(Constantine N. Meriano) 


The Detroit Institute of Technology. Dr. Arthur W. Reid has joined 
the faculty of the Detroit Institute of Technology as Associate Professor 
of Pharmacy Administration. He was formerly a faculty member at the 
University of Florida and at Butler University. Dr. Reid has experience 
in the fields of accounting and pharmacy 

Dr. F. X. Deners has resigned as Assistant Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and has now accepted a position as a research worker in or- 
ganic chemistry with the National Aniline Company, Buffalo, N.Y. (Ar- 
thur W. Reid) 


University of Minnesota. Early in December Dr. R. H. Miller spent 
a week in Philadelphia during which he conferred with staff members 
of the Smith, Kline and French Laboratories and attended the Chemical 
Exposition. 

In mid-October, Dr. W. J. Hadley had surgery which has since con- 
fined him to hospital and home. He expects to be back for part-time 
duties in the winter quarter. 

The first freshman class of 28 students under the 1-4 curriculum en- 
tered the college this fall quarter. The number represents a 30 per cent 
decrease from comparable classes under the 4-year program. 

At each of the 15 regional meetings of the Minnesota State Pharma- 
ceutical Association in September the college was represented by one or 
more faculty members who discussed the 1-4 curriculum and the “re- 
fresher course in pharmacy” scheduled for February 27-28. Principal 
criticism of the 1-4 curriculum seemed to center in the fear that the pre- 
sent shortage of pharmacists would become more acute. Discussion of 
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the various courses and the over-all objectives of the longer curriculum 
appeared to change the general attitude to one which was quite favorable 
Many alumni were made to realize that the curriculum is designed to 
meet the present and future needs of pharmaceutical practice rather than 
to retain subject material no longer important. (Charles V. Netz) 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. Two new under- 
graduate scholarships, each having a value of $1350, have been provided 
by the Osco Drug Company of Chicago. 

Our graduate students in industrial pharmacy, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor C. Lee Huyck, have visited pharmaceutical plants in Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Kalamazoo, and Chicago, as well as six plants in the St. Louis 
area, with ten more local visits on the spring schedule. The fall junior- 
senior trip was made to Indianapolis 

Dr. Hakon W. Westermarck, Professor of Pharmacology and Toxi- 
cology at the Veterinary College in Helsinki, Finland, was a recent guest 
of the College. 

The Alumni Association has selected Dr. Evarts H. Graham, Dr. 
Orval J. Cloughly, Fred W. Nehring, Herman W. Reuter, Dr. Arthur 
F. Schlichting, Dr. Oliver J. Steppig, and Leroy A. Weidle, Jr., as re- 
cipients of the 1955 awards for Service to Pharmacy and Medicine in the 
Greater St. Louis area. 

The Retail Druggists Association of Greater St. Louis has given free 
student memberships to all members of the junior and senior classes 

W.O.N.A.R.D. St. Louis Chapter No. 8 has added the proceeds from 
several social functions to its scholarship loan fund. The National 
W.O.N.A.R.D. has awarded a five hundred dollar scholarship to Miss 
Carol Winchester, a member of the freshman class 

Professor George F. Reddish represented the College at the AAAS 
meetings. Associate Dean James R. Thayer participated in the 28th Na- 
tional Grand Council Convention of Kappa Psi. (Walter Rist) 


University of Kansas City. The Fall Pharmacy Seminar was held 
November 10, 1955. The topics “Drugs used in Psychotherapy” and 
“Frauds in Medicine” were discussed in the morning sessions. The pre- 
cription department was the afternoon topic A special program was 
prepared for the ladies. A dinner-dance followed in the evening. About 

} 


160 people attended. Facilities for pharmaceutical chemistry research 


have been provided for Dr. William J. Rost in his newly completed office- 


laboratory in the Pharmacy Building. (William J. Rost) 


University of New Mexico. Dr. William C. Fiedler is the new staff 
member at the College. Dr. Fiedler, who completed his doctorate at 
Purdue in June 1955, was appointed Assistant Professor of Pharmacy 
effective September 1, 1955. His thesis problem was “The Use of Ion 
Exchange Resins as Carriers for Medication in Ointments.” (George 
L. Baker) 


Fordham University. Martin S. Harris, Vice President of McKesson 
and Robbins, Bronx Division, addressed the Student Branch A.Ph.A., on 
November 30, 1955. Mr. Harris’ talk, “Opening A Drug Store,” was sup- 
plemented by an interesting color film of the same title 

William English, Easter Divisional Sales Manager for Becton-Dick- 
inson & Company, spoke on “Professional Merchandising” before the 


senior class in Drug Store Management on December 2, 1955 
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Frank J. Rowan, Bronx Branch Manager, National Cash Register 
Company, using two of the latest cash registers, spoke on and demon- 
strated the use of these machines in “The Internal Control of Drug 
Stores.” Mr. Rowan also gave the latest figures on trends toward self- 
service in drug stores. 

The Annual Retreat of the College of Pharmacy was held October 
11-13, 1955. 

Three hundred and fifty students attended a regular meeting of the 
Student A.Ph.A. on October 26, and heard an informative and inter- 
esting lecture on “Hair Dyeing and Hair Preparations.” Mr. Bernard, 
assisted by Mrs. Hanold of Roux Company, spoke and answered ques- 
tions for two hours. 

Professor Alfred J. White was appointed by President Calvin Berger 
of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association to the following 
committees: N.Y.S. Social Welfare, Physicians’ Pocket Manual, and 
Voluntary Industrial Health Insurance. 

Rev. Charles T. Taylor, S. J., and Dr. Albert J. Sica represented Ford- 
ham University at the District No. 2 meeting of the Colleges and Boards 
of Pharmacy held in Washington, D.C., on October 30 to November 1, 
1955. Father Taylor gave the opening invocation. 

The following students: M. Cuseo, A. DelNegro, J. Gfeller, A. White, 
Jr., S. Moroknek, G. Sims, J. Shilling, accompanied by Professor White, 
attended the Student A.Ph.A. Districts No. 1 and No. 2 Convention held 
at Howard University, Washington, D.C., on October 29, 1955. Mr. 
Sims presented a paper on “Advertising,” and Mr. Shilling was a member 
of the resolutions committee. 

The senior class accompanied by Professor Marano visited E. R. 
Squibb and Sons in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on October 28, 1955. 

The junior class accompanied by Moderator Setaro visited the man- 
ufacturing laboratories of Premo, Inc., on November 4, 1955. 

A regular meeting of the Alumni Association was held at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel on November 2, 1955. The guest speaker of the eve- 
ning was Mr. Raymond Zimmer of the New York Telephone Company, 
who spoke on “The Transistor—The Mighty Midget.” (Alfred J. White) 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy of Long Island University. Professor 
Salvatore M. Santelli, Pharmacy Department, passed away December 21, 
1955, after several months of illness. 

The Alumni Association has completed plans for the Third Pharmacy’s 
Public Health Forum—Dr. Arthur G. Zupko, General Chairman—to be 
held at the College in three sessions—February 21, 28, and March 13, 
1956. There will be at least ten national speakers. The Alumni will also 
sponsor a Golden Anniversary Dinner and Dance at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, on Sunday, March 11, 1956, honoring members of the class 


of 1906. (Berl S. Alstodt) 


St. John’s University. Ann Grosso, organizer and head of the hos- 
pital pharmacy of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New York, 
was guest speaker October 25, at the monthly meeting of the Student 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association of St. John’s Uni- 
versity College of Pharmacy. The meeting was attended by the entire 
student body of the pharmacy college. 

Miss Grosso, who spoke on the Hospital Pharmacy, heads one of the 
largest hospital pharmacies in the world. The institution, in addition to 
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compounding and supplying medications, prepares sterile products on a 
large scale. (John L. Dandreau) 


University of Buffalo. The School of Pharmacy held its annual 
Awards Convocation in Norton Union Auditorium on the University 
Campus, November 1, 1955. After introductory remarks by Dean Daniel 
A. Murray, Dean Emeritus A. Bertram Lemon, under whose enthusiastic 
leadership this program has been developed and enlarged to its present 
proportions, introduced the representatives of the organizations, firms, 
and foundations who presented awards to the recipients. 

Dr. Lemon expressed pleasure and pride in the growth of the pro- 
gram, but emphasized the fact that much still needs to be done in help- 
ing needy but worthy students to obtain a college education. 

Highlight of the program came when Paul W. Jones, former class- 
mate of Dr. Lemon, and successful pharmacist of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
personally presented the scholarship bearing his name to Charles J. 
Dominessy of Kenmore, N.Y. 

Twenty-nine scholarships, fellowships, and awards, totaling in all 
$10,460 were distributed. The awards were as follows: The American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship Fund—$1510 ($960 
and $450), The Wildroot Company Fellowship—$1000 (2—$500), The Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome Fellowship—$1000, The Borden Foundation Scholar- 
ship Fund—$300, The Daw Drug Company Scholarship—$300, The Lee 
Drug Stores Scholarship—$600, The Paul W. Jones Scholarship—$600, 
The Ellicott Drug Company Scholarship—$600, The Erie County Phar- 
maceutical Association Women's Auxiliary Scholarship—$100, The Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship—$400 (4— 
$100), The Dambach Fund—$900 (3—$300), The Mentholatum Company 
Scholarship Fund—$1100 (3—$300, 1—$200), Anonymous Funds—$950 
(2—$300, 1—$350), Galen Pharmaceutical Association—$300, Caroline B. 
Hill Scholarship—$100, University Women Scholarship—$300, and the 
Buffalo Foundation Scholarships—$500 (2—$100, 1—$300). (Laurence D. 
Lockie) 


North Dakota Agricultural College. The School of Pharmacy will 
offer a course in Radioisotope Tracer Techniques at the senior level. 
This course, including lecture and laboratory work, will be designed to 
give the students a general background of information as it relates to 
pharmaceutical application of radioactive isotopes 

Seven new Torsion RX-1 Prescription Balances have been purchased 
for use in the senior Prescription Laboratory. 

Five members of the senior class in the School of Pharmacy were 
elected to membership in Phi Kappa Phi, National Honorary Society. 
(Clifton E. Miller) 


Southwestern State College. Eric Murray, president of the Oklahoma 
Pharmaceutical Association, was the speaker at a district meeting of the 
association in Weatherford, October 12. Attending the meeting and a 
dinner in the Southwestern State College dining room were drugzists, 
pharmacists, faculty members, and college pharmacy students 

Albert Eaton, Weatherford druggist, was general chairman. Among 
those participating were E. W. “Pete” Weaver, Stillwater, secretary of 
the state association, and J. C. Cobb, Tishomingo, secretary of the state 
board of pharmacy 
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Two seniors in the school of pharmacy have been named by a college 
faculty committee to the 1955-56 edition of Who's Who Among Students 
in American Colleges and Universities. They are Harold Raff, Mulhall, 
president of the student branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and Neil West, McAlester, a campus leader. 

Dr. Martin Hamner and Dean W. D. Strother attended a merchan- 
dising conference in Oklahoma City, October 17. The conference was 
sponsored by McKesson and Robbins company of that city 

As a special observance of national pharmacy week at Southwestern, 
Harold Raff, student A.Ph.A. president, was in charge of a radio broad- 
cast from the campus. 

Accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. Desmond Gibson, a number of upper- 
classmen and their wives visited Parke-Davis and Upjohn pharmaceutical 
companies in a week-long tour to Michigan that ended October 11. As 
part of their entertainment, they watched the Michigan-Army football 
game at Ann Arbor. 

October 22 was Homecoming at Southwestern State College, and the 
school of pharmacy entertained with an open house and a buffet luncheon 
for returning alumni. 

Of 170 students in the Southwestern State College school of pharmacy, 
24 are seniors, 31 are juniors, 36 are sophomores, and 79 are freshmen and 
in prepharmacy. Married students are plentiful, with 52 of the 170 future 
pharmacists already married. Two husband-wife combinations are en- 
rolled. (W. D. Strother) 


University of Cincinnati. James E. Koffenberger, manager of Eli 
Lilly and Company’s Memphis District for the last two and one-half 
years, has been promoted to the newly created post of administrative as- 
sistant to A. J. W. LeBien, executive director of sales 

A native of Cincinnati, Koffenberger received a Bachelor of Science 
degree in pharmacy from the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy in 1938. 


( Ed.) 


University of Oklahoma. On November 19, twenty-seven College of 
Pharmacy students and wives accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. John B. 
Bruce and Dr. W. Marvin Davis left for Detroit, Michigan, to be guests 
of the Parke-Davis Company. They later journeyed to Kalamazoo to 
be guests of the Upjohn Company. Their four-day stay was filled with 
Visits to the pharmaceutical companies and tours of the surrounding 
countryside, including a visit to Canada 

Dean Ralph W. Clark was guest speaker for the Science Club at 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, on November 7. His topic 
was “The Use and Misuse of Drugs.”’ Dr. Clark pointed out that addiction 
is not only a medical problem but also a sociological problem. Dr. W 
Marvin Davis, assistant professor of pharmacology, accompanied Dean 
Clark and demonstrated the effects of Nembutal, Benzedrine, and Metro- 
zol on live, white rats. Following the injections of the drugs into the 
rats, the use of various antidotes to the drugs was demonstrated 

A two-day trip into Northeastern Oklahoma was made by Dean Clark 
in early November during which he attended the Drug Meeting at Vin- 
ita. He also had an opportunity to visit former alumni at Bartlesville, 
Miami, Claremore, and Tulsa. 

William F, Clark, 80, father of Dean Ralph W. Clark, passed away 
November 30 in Madison, Wisconsin. Dean and Mrs. Clark, in Madison 
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for other matters, were with Mr. Clark at the time of his death. Services 
were held December 2. (Ralph W. Clark) 


Oregon State College. The School of Pharmacy presented a display 
portraying the role of the pharmacist in public health at Portland's First 
Annual Public Health Fair, November 9-12. Professor Herman C. Fors- 
lund had charge of the display. 

The accreditation committee for the American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education visited the school of pharmacy on November 7 and 8. 
Members of the inspecting committee were: Dr. Melvin Green, Director 
of Education Relations for the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education; Dr. Pat H. Costello, Secretary of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education and Secretary of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy; Mr. Fred Stetson, representing the Northwest 
Council for Accreditation of Institutions of Higher Learning; and Mr. 
Ralph Robertson of the Oregon Board of Pharmacy. (Leo A. Sciuchetti) 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. Two new sponsored 
research projects are now under way at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. 

Under a grant from the Wyeth Laboratories, a study of the absorption 
properties of various clays, some of which have not been surveyed pre- 
viously for utilization in pharmacy, is being carried out under the di- 
rection of Dr. Martin Barr. 

The other grant-in-aid has been received from the National Drug 
Company, in support of research of a general nature to be conducted 
in the LaWall Memorial Laboratory of Pharmacology and Biochemistry 
at the College, under the direction of Dr. G. Victor Rossi. 

At a special pre-Christmas assembly of students at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, December 15, under the direction of 
President Ivor Griffith, sixteen scholarships were awarded, all on the 
basis of prior academic achievement. 

The scholarships included: The Borden Graduate Award, made by 
Mr. John H. McCain, secretary of the Borden Foundation; the Breyer 
Scholarship, awarded by Mr. A. Kenneth Reinhard, Sales Manager of 
the Breyer Ice Cream Company; Pharmacy Foundation Scholarships, 
announced by Registrar John E. Kramer; and the A.Z.O. Ladies Aux- 
iliary Award 

Eleven other scholarships were awarded by Dr. Griffith 

Christmas music and carol singing were directed by Professor Harry 
P. Hoffmeister. (John E. Kramer) 


University of Pittsburgh. William L. Blockstein, administrative as- 
sistant to the dean, presented a discussion on “Careers in Pharmacy” to 
students from the sophomore, junior, and senior classes of Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, at a recent Career Day Convocation. 

Dr. Joseph D. McEvilla, Assistant Professor of Pharmacy Admini- 
tration, spoke on “The Relationship between Nurses and Pharmacists” 
before the graduate nurses group of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Nursing 

Dr. Robert W. Sager, Professor of Pharmacy, spoke before the Arm- 
strong-Westmoreland Pharmaceutical Association. His topic was “The 
Value of Professional Organizations in Pharmacy.” 

Mr. William L. Blockstein and Dr. Edward P. Claus presented papers 
at the recent meeting of District No. 2 of the A.A.C.P. and N.A.B.P 
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Mr. Blockstein’s paper was entitled “The Public Relations Value of a 
College of Pharmacy Diploma and a State Board Certificate.” Dr. Claus’s 
paper was entitled “An Orientation Program for Pharmacy Students.” 

Dean Edward C. Reif was the featured speaker at the 50th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Nursing School of St. John’s Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Reif spoke on “The Graduate Nurse.” 

Dr. Joseph P. Buckley, Associate Professor of Pharmacology, ad- 
dressed the state convention of the Pennsylvania Nursing Association at 
the Hotel William Penn recently. His topic was “New Therapeutic 
Agents.” 

Dr. Joseph A. Bianculli, Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, spoke 
on “The Antihistaminic Drugs,” before the Western Pennsylvania Society 
of Hospital Pharmacists at their recent meeting in the School of Phar- 
macy building. 

Dr. Edward P. Claus, Professor of Pharmacognosy, spoke before th 
Pittsburgh Allergy Society at Women’s Hospital recently. His subject 
was “Allergenic Plant Invaders of Western Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Julius Kahn, president of Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc., discussed “Hypo 
Allergenic Cosmetics” with the junior class of the school on a recent 
visit here. 

“The Pharmacist and Public Relations” was the topic discussed by 
Mr. Paul C. Wiesman, chief pharmacist of the Norwich Pharmacal com- 
pany, at a mecting of the Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. in early Decem- 
ber. (William L. Blockstein) 


University of Texas. Professor W. R. Neville is still confined to his 
room under his physician’s orders and will probably not be able to return 
to his duties until the second semester 

The Clayton Foundation for Research of Houston has recently grant- 
ed $20,000 to the University of Texas for a continuation of study on ex- 
tracts prepared from plants, under the direction of Dr. Alfred Taylor 
of the Biochemical Institute and Dean H. M. Burlage 

Kappa Psi Pharmacy Fraternity has ranked first for the second suc 
cessive year in scholastic attainments among all organizations operating 
lodging houses on the University campus. 

The 4th Annual Refresher Course was conducted at the College on 
November 11-12, with an enrollment of about 60 persons. The topics 
presented at the course were as follows: Surgical Appliances, Status of 
Endocrine Therapy Today, Sex Hormones, Sensitivity and Resistance of 
Bacteria to Drugs, The Theory of Action of the Antihistamines, Develop- 
ing and Promoting an Animal Health Department, Lilly Analysis Service, 
The Chemistry of the Antihistamines, and Activities of the National 
Pharmaceutical Council. 

Nu Chapter of Rho Chi Society observed its 25th (Silver) Anniver 
sary on the University of Texas campus on December 14 in the form of 
a dinner at which the charter members were invited as special guests 
of the chapter. Eight student members were elected to membership, 
as well as two alumni members: Shine Philips of Big Spring and Howell 
Jordan of Austin, both of whom are members of the State Board of 
Pharmacy. Professor C. C. Albers addressed the group on the subject 
“Leaven in the Lump.” Professor C. C. Albers attended a meeting of 
the Board of Higher Education of the United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca in Washington, D.C., on December 6-7 
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C. O. Wilson, Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, spoke at a 
meeting of the Southeastern Section of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in Houston on December 1 on the subject of the chemistry 
of the antihistamines. 

A new book entitled American Drug Index, authored by C. O. Wil- 
son, Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and E. T. Jones, Assistant 
Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, is due to be published early in 
January. It coordinates brand names with generic names of drugs and 


their combinations, and will be published by J. B. Lippincott Company 
(C. C. Albers) 


Medical College of Virginia. Dedication of the new Rudd Memorial 
Laboratory in McGuire Hall will take place on January 19, 1956. (Milton 
L. Neuroth) 


State College of Washington. Dean Haakon Bang, Dr. Paul M. 
Scott, and Mr. Richard Hampton attended the Districts 7 and 8 meeting 
of the A.A.C.P. at Pocatello, Idaho. Dean Bang presented a paper en- 
titled “The Responsibilities of Colleges for In-Service Training,” and 
Dr. Scott presented his views on graduate training in pharmacology 

Dr. Allen 1. White was a guest speaker at the Postgraduate Seminar 
at Idaho State College, College of Pharmacy. His topic was “Tomorrow's 
Pharmacy.’ 

New equipment recently added include an interfacial tensiometer, 
a chromatographic chamber and a 20 quart Blakeslee Mixer 

The new manufacturing laboratory is in operation this year, and th« 
school has started a project involving the manufacture of a limited num 
ber of items for use by the Student Health Service and the clinic of the 
College of Vete rinary Medicine. 

Plans are now being made for the annual Washington State Post- 
graduate Refresher Course to be held April 18 and 19. The guest speak- 
ers will include: Dean L. C. Zopf, University of Iowa; Dr. Elmer Plein, 
University of Washington; and Mr. Don Meredith, The Upjohn Com- 
pany. (Vishnu N. Bhatia) 


University of Wisconsin. The new School of Pharmacy building was 
formally dedicated on October 22. As part of the dedication ceremonies, 
a portrait of Dean Arthur H. Uhl was presented to the University by 
the Pharmacy Alumni Association, climaxing a successful annual three- 
day Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Institute arranged by Dr. William § 
Apple, Coordi 

Dr. Glenn 
the University under Guggenheim and Fulbright awards, has taken up 
residence with his family in Frankfurt, Germany, after a two-month so 


ator of Pharmacy Extension Services 


ynnedecker, who is on a year’s leave of absence from 


journ in London 
On December 4, Mr. Max N. Lemberger, prominent Wisconsin phar 
macist and Honorary President of the American Pharmaceutical Asso 


ciation, was elected to honorary membership in the Rho Chi Society at 


a dinner and initiation given by Eta Chapter 

Professors William S. Apple and Alex Berman discussed the socio 
logical aspects of narcotic addiction at the October meeting of the South- 
ast Wisconsin Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
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University of Wyoming. Dean David W. O'Day was recently ap- 
pointed as Chairman of a Special Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for the Wyoming Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

Dr. Theodore O. King, Professor of Pharmacology at this College 
of Pharmacy, is now carrying on a research project in pharmacology at 
the University of Ghent, Belgium, under the direction of Dr. Corneille 
Heymans, Nobel Prize Winner. Dr. King has a leave of absence from 
the University of Wyoming during the academic year 1955-56 to carry 
on this work under a Fulbright Fellowship. 

Mr. James Ranz, formerly on the library staff of the University of 
Illinois, was recently appointed as Director of the University of Wyo- 
ming Libraries. 

Dean and Mrs. D. W. O'Day, Dr. and Mrs. Raymond J. Kahl, Dr. 
Jack N. Bone, Dr. Ramona Parkinson, and Mr. William Johnson of the 
faculty of the College of Pharmacy attended the Joint Conference of 
Districts 7 and 8, A.A.C.P.-N.A.B.P. held at Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, on November 2-4. Dean D. W. O'Day was Master of Cere- 
monies at a luncheon held in the Wedgeroom of the Hotel Bannock 

Several District Representatives of pharmaceutical firms have given 
talks during the past three months before Dr. Bone’s class in Dispensing 
Pharmacy. 

Dean David W. O'Day gave a talk on pharmaceutical education at a 
meeting of the Central Wyoming Pharmaceutical Association at Casper, 
Wyoming, early in the fall. 

Dr. P. H. Costello, Secretary of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education and Secretary of the National Boards of Pharmacy, 
and Dr. Melvin Green, Director of Education Relations for the Council, 
were the two members from the Examining Committee for the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education which visited the University of 
Wyoming College of Pharmacy on October 31 and November 1 for the 
continuation of accreditation of this College. Other members of the 
committee were: President William E. Morgan of Colorado A. & M. 
College who served as a Generalist for the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and Mr. Robert Halliwell, of Lovell, 
Secretary of the Wyoming State Board of Pharmacy, who served as the 
Wyoming Board of Pharmacy Member on this Committee. 

Dr. R. H. Denniston, Professor of Zoology and Physiology at the 
University of Wyoming, spoke on “Research and Multiple Sclerosis” at 
the Multiple Sclerosis National Society’s Fall Meeting in Casper. 

Dean David W. O’Day was the main speaker at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus banquet held at the Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Sun- 
day, October 9. 

Dr. John Maurer, and Dr. Vernon Bulgrin, Assistant Professors of 
Chemistry at the University of Wyoming, attended the National Con- 
vention of the American Chemical Society held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, early in the fall. While at Convention, Dr. Maurer attended a meet- 
ing of the National Committee of the American Chemical Society to de- 
velop standardization of examinations for short courses in chemistry 

At a meeting of the Southeastern Wyoming Pharmacal Association 
held in the Plains Hotel in Cheyenne, Wyoming, on November 20, Dean 
David W. O'Day outlined a proposed series of talks to be given before 
the group by members of the faculty of the University of Wyoming 
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College of Pharmacy which would be similar in content to those offered 
in refresher courses which have been given in many states throughout 
the nation. The program will be initiated at the next meeting which 
will be held in Rawlins, Wyoming, early in 1956. Representatives attend- 
ing the meeting in addition to Dean and Mrs. O’Day were: Dr. Raymond 
J. Kahl, Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Mrs. Kahl; 
and William E. Johnson, Instructor in Pharmacy. 

Mr. William E. Johnson, Instructor in Pharmacy, was initiated into 
the University of Wyoming Chapter of Chi Gamma Iota, Veteran's 
Honorary Fraternity in December. 

Dr. Jack N. Bone, Associate Professor of Pharmacy, and Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Kahl, Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, served 
as members of an All-University Faculty Group making high school 
visitations in Wyoming this fall. 

Dean David W. O'Day, representing the University of Wyoming 
College of Pharmacy, spoke on “Cosmetics as a Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical Hobby” at the December meeting of the Wyoming Chapter 
of the American Chemical Society held on the University of Wyoming 
campus. (David W. O’Day) 
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REVIEWS 


Education for the Professions, 
Lloyd E. Blauch, ed., U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Office of Educa- 

tion (Government Printing Of- 

fice, Washington, D.C.), 1955. vi 
+ 317 pp. $1.75, paper; $2.75 

buckram. 


This is a useful compendium of 
information on the field of service, 
the beginnings, the man-power 
statistics and requirements, the 
progress and the present status of 
thirty-four occupa- 
tions. The purposes and effect of 
determ- 


professional 
professional societies in 
ining educational requirements and 
the role which they played in the 
establishment of curricula and 
courses for the training of profes- 
sionals are briefly outlined. The 
number and location of the uni- 
versities, colleges and_ schools 
which offer training in the profes- 
sions are given 

Each profession is treated indi- 
vidually in an article written either 
by a member of the profession 
who has given much study to an 
evaluation of his field or by a 
member of the staff of the Office 
of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
who has special knowledge of the 
profession. A selected list of refer- 
ences directs the reader to sources 
of further information. 


There are two _ introductory 
chapters written by the editor. 
Chapter One, entitled “The Pro- 
fessions in the United States,” con- 


tains some quotations and observa- 


tions on definitions of the term 


“profession” as distinguished from 
a vocation Other 
“Earmarks of the Professions; Pro 
Personnel in the Popu- 


sections on. 


fessional 


lation; Demand and Supply; The 
Professions and the State; Licen 
sure; Civic Relationships” round 


out this chapter. 

In Chapter Two, “Professional 
Education in the United States,” 
the editor discusses the topics of: 
‘Functions of the Schools for the 
How Many Should be 
the Professions; Gen 
Education As- 


) 
Professions; 


Trained for 


eral Development; 


sociations; Accreditation; Educa- 
t Surveys; Admission to Pro- 
fessional Schools; Patterns of Pro- 


Enrollments; 
Regional Ar- 


sections are 


fessional Education; 
Degrees Conferred: 
rangements These 


brief but clearly written. They not 


only outline the major lines of 
historical and current thought on 
these topics, but also reflect the 
edi s philosophy and extensive 
experi e with professional ed 

cation g ally and that in dent 


istry and pharmacy in particular. 


ents of the comparative anatomy of 


education 
G. L. Webster 
University of Illinois 


professional 


Research Films in Biology, An- 
thropology, Psychology, and 
Medicine, Anthony R. Michaelis 
Academic Press, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., 1955. xvi + 490 pp., 88 figs 


$10.00 
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| 
Call De a Usclul SOUrCE 
f information for administrators 
in professional scl s and stud- 


Book Reviews 


The 
ture recordings to document exper- 


advantages of motion pic- 
imental investigations in the life 
sciences have been evident for a 
long time. However, a comprehen- 
sive review on the subject, particu- 
larly one written by an experienc- 
ed hand in the contemporary field, 
has been lacking. Michaelis’ book 
fills this need in an excellent man- 
ner work- 
ers in each of the pharmaceutical 
areas will find extremely valuable 
information in the review pertain- 
ing to a variety of motion picture 
equipment and techniques. They 
will enjoy the several unique ideas 
in scientific film recor men- 

ned in the review and 


Teachers and research 


nos 
suggested 
investigators thorough- 
ly experienced in this tool. Indeed, 
Michaelis has drawn upon 1490 ref- 
graphy 


Mar- 


erences to review cinemat 


largely from the time of E. J 


classic Le 


ey Mouvement (1894) 
to the present year 
The book, in reviewing cinema- 
tography (scientific film record 
), is divided into three major 
areas Part ] The I logical 
Sciences; Part 2, The Human S 
ence ind Part 3, The Medical 
Sciences These major parts are 


d by a general introduction 


to the subject in which, for ex- 
» hist rical con- 


limitations, 


a 
planning and analyzing research 
films are discussed Thess and 
ther fundamentals of cinemato- 
graphy are then extensively applied 
in each of the three areas which 
follow 

Among outstanding aspects of 
Part 7 The Biological Sciences, 


are reviews which deal with cine 


micrography (moving photomicro- 


graphy) and cinematography. Here 
the techniques for providing proper 
analyses of time and space, heat 


absorption from illumination, in- 
frared illumination, time-lapse pic- 


tures, television § instru ntation, 
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etc. are discussed as they are ap- 
plied in such micro- 
biology, cytogenetics, embryology, 
animal and plant physiology, ete. 
Special recording techniques which 
interest to a 
those which 
sensory perception and 
produced abnormal 


sciences as 


would be of special 
pharmacologist are 
deal with 
experimentally 
behavior in laboratory animals 


Approximately one half of the 
book is devoted to the motion pic- 
ture filming of subjects in Hu- 
(Part 2) and Medi- 
(Part 3). In Part 2, 


the 
man Sciences 


cal Sciences 


two extensive chapters include re- 
views of techniques employed in 
anthropology, psychology, and psy 
chiatry Filming reaction’ times, 
startle reactions, and experimental 
stimuli responses, among thers, 
are described. Pharmaceutical in 


vestigators who seek ideas for 


jects to tranquilizin drugs 
might find t section of Part 2 
which deals with the filming of 
personality studies in hypnosis or 
unconscious motivation extremely 
worthwhile 

There is much overlapping in 
the descriptions of technical mater- 


ial (camera and 


graphy largely as it is ap- 


cinemat 


plied to clinical research. Equip 
ment and techniques of x-ray film- 
ing, the use of cinematography in 
diagnosis and treatment, and its 


use in recording drug responses 


are all extensively reviewed. Some- 
what buried in this part, in three 
and sj 


pages, are the names nsors 


of medical film catalogues and re 


pository programs. These are list- 
ed again in an Author and Refer- 
ence Index that follows Part 3 


The reference index at the end of 
the book reflects the extensiveness 
of Michaelis’ work. Fourteen hun- 
dren and ninety references are list- 


e 
isu 
rest 
nses in } 
uman 
n sub 
preced 
¢} 
ree 
part 
alt Ct 
the 
a S 
all 
| a art 2 
de > 
scril ‘ 
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ed, and all are used in the discus- 
sion. 

The ideas and techniques sug- 
gested in this review have count- 
less values for those in the biologi- 
cal and health sciences who wish to 
enrich research by scientific film 
recording. 

H. W. Youngken, Jr. 
University of Washington 


Reactions With Drug Therapy, 
Harry L. Alexander, M.D. W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania, 1955. xii + 


301 pp., 33 illus. $7.50. 


This book represents, insofar as 
the reviewer is aware, the first com- 
prehensive and up-to-date discus- 
sion of hypersensitivity to drugs, 
one of the important aspects of 
modern pharmacotherapy. The 
author has systematically organ- 
ized the extensive literature on the 
subject of drug hypersensitivity and 
has reduced the accumulated data 
in concise, simple terms. Follow- 
ing a brief introduction, the second 
chapter reviews mechanisms res- 
ponsible for drug reactions. The 
next two chapters are devoted to a 
presentation of the various derma- 
tological and systemic patterns 
of drug hypersensitivity; separate 
lists of drugs which ferquently or 
occasionally induce the described 
reactions add to the reference val- 
ue of this section. After this fun- 
damental review, the remainder of 
the book is devoted to the various 
drugs which are associated with 
hypersensitivity reactions, grouped 
pharmacologically, and to the un- 
toward reactions which they evoke 
Numerous excellent photographs 
and photomicrographs supplement 
the presentation. In addition, the 
text material is well documented, 
and an extensive bibliography is 
presented at the end of each chap- 
ter. Although the book does not 


have broad application to the prac- 
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tice of pharmacy, it does provide 
excellent source material for phar- 
maceutical educators who touch on 
the problems of untoward reactions 
of drugs. It has a place in every 
college of pharmacy library. It can 
recommended as a refer- 
ence for the practicing physician 
who is constantly faced with the 
diagnosis and treatment of drug 
reactions induced by an ever-in- 
creasing number of modern phar- 
maceutical products. 


also be 


Ewart A. Swinyard 
University of Utah 


The National Formulary, prepared 
by the Committee on the Nation- 
al Formulary, Justin L. Powers, 
Chairman. Tenth Edition. The 
American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation (Printed by Mack Print 

ympany, Easton, Pennsyl- 

and distributed for the As- 

Lippincott 

1955 


ing C 
vania, 
sociation by J. B 
Company, Philadelphia), 
867 pp. $9.00. 


In this revision the National 
Formulary Committee, in its con- 
tinuing effort to maintain high 
standards of professionalism by 
the establishment and publication of 
official specifications for therapeu- 
tically important 
another of its significant contribu- 
tions to the pharmaceutical litera- 
ture. This edition is the fourth 
compiled according to the plan of 
publication adopted by the Council 
of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in 1938. In addition to 
encompassing specifications for 
strength, quality, purity, and iden 
tity of products which are medicin- 
ally significant—more from the 
standpoint of value than extent of 
use in present-day therapy—it in- 
number of new sections 

sources of valuable in- 
formation for practicing pharma- 
cists in all branches of the profes- 


drugs, has made 


cludes a 
which are 


Book Reviews 


Included in these are spe- 


sions. 
cifications and testing methods for 
prescription balances, weights, and 


measuring devices; formulas and 
selected drugs used in chiropody; 
formulas for clinical laboratory 
reagents; selected lists of certified 
dyes with restrictions applied to 
their use, factors to be considered 
in selection for pharmaceutical use, 
and tables to indicate the propor- 
tionate amounts which should be 
mixed to obtain a desired hue; and 
a table comparing the names and 
standards of drugs found in the 


International Pharmacopoeia with 
those official in the National For- 
mulary. Added features in the sec- 


tion devoted to general tests, pro- 
cesses, and apparatus are those con- 
cerned with weight variation stand- 
ards for dry-filled capsules, speci- 
fications applied to the disintegra- 
tion time of coated and buccal or 
sublingual tablets, and a solubility 
test for hypodermic tablets 
Although the pattern of publica- 
tion is essentially the same in the 
N. F. X. as it has been in editions 


of the more recent past, the new 
features and the improvements 
made in style (including a state- 


the end of each mono- 
best describes the 
therapeutic classification of the 
drug and referred to as the “cate- 
gory”) make this compendium 
more than ever a and 
useful guide to sound professional 
practice. 


ment at 
graph which 


necessary 


Charles F. Martin 

State College of Washington 

A Textbook of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, Harold N. Wright, 
Professor of Pharmacology, 
University of Minnesota; and 
Mildred Montag, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Nursing Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Edition. W. B 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1955 


577 PP., 72 figs $4.75 


Sixth 
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The general plan of this edition 
has been altered somewhat from 
previous editions. A rearrangement 
of the chapter order has been ac- 
complished, and four new chapters 
have been added to the text. 

The major change in chapter or- 
der is found in the placement of 
the second and third units which 
deal with drugs used on the skin 
and mucous membrane and with 
anti-infective drugs. These units 
follow the chapter of introductory 
topics, and, as the authors indicate 
in the preface, “this brings the dis- 
cussion of the antiseptic and che- 
motherapeutic drugs early in the 
course, a change for which there 
has been considerable demand.’ 

The chapters which have been 
added cover industrial poison ha- 
zards, federal and state legislation 
in regard to drugs, the main fea- 
tures of the historical development 
of pharmacology, and an appendix 
on Canadian drug legislation. These 
changes and the inclusion of many 
of the more important newer drugs 
and bibliographical references have 
increased the value of this book as 
a text or reference for nurses 
However, the fact that the book 
incorporate the changes 
in official preparations as present- 


does not 


ed in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeta, Fifteenth Revision, and The 
National Formulary, Tenth Edi- 


tion, detracts greatly from the val 
ue of the section on official prepa- 


rations which follows each chap- 
ter 
While pharmacy students may 


find it an interesting handbook, it 
would appear to be too superficial 
to be used as a text in present-day 
pharmacology. The book deals 
throughout with the responses pro- 
duced by drugs but does not in- 
clude discussion of mechanisms of 
action as related to the chemical 
structure of therapeutic agents 
Thus, an area of study which is of 
great importance to the student of 
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pharmacy is ignored. Nevertheless, 
the authors should be commended 
for producing in this sixth edition 
a text which will continue to be of 
value in the field of nursing edu- 
cation. 
Laurence E. Gale 
Idaho State College 


Origins of Resistance to Toxic 
Agents, M. G. Sevag, ed., Dept. 
of Microbiology, School of Med- 
icine, University of Pennsylvan- 
nia; Roger D. Reid, Head, Mi- 


crobiology Branch, Office of 
Naval Research, Dept. of the 


Navy, Washington, D.C. and Orr 
E. Reynolds, Director, Biological 
Sciences Division, Office of Na- 
val Research, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. Academic 
Press, Inc., New York, 1955. 471 


pp., illus. $12.00 


The proceedings of the sympos- 
ium held in Washington, D.C., 
March 25-27, 1954 under the joint 
auspices of the Office of Naval Re- 
search and the University of Penn- 
sylvania is presented in its entirety 
including the discussions which 
followed each The sym- 
posium was motivated by the var- 
ious practical problems which ap- 
pear to be related to the develop- 
ment of resistance by living cells 
to toxic agents such as microbial 
development of resistance to anti- 
infectives, the decreasing effective- 
ness of insecticides and herbicides, 


session 
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tolerance and addiction to drugs, 
and cellular response to carcino- 
gens. In fact, it appears that con- 
sideration of these problems serv- 
ed as a basis for the organization 
of the program into five sessions: 
. Resistance to Microbicides 
II Resistance to Herbicides 
and Insecticides 
III. Tolerance and Addiction to 
Drugs and Alcoholism 


IV. Resistance Factors, Infec- 
tious Agents, and Cancer 
Cells 


V. Physiological, Chemical, 
and Genetic Viewpoints 
papers presented by an im- 
j authori- 


pos! rray of eminent 

ties in their respective fields makes 
available, in a single source, the 
most up-to-date factual data and 
theoret 1 concepts on the subject 
of biological resistance It is true 
that 1 h f the information is 
ivailable, scattered through many 
scientif ublicat s, but this re 


viewer is grateful that it has been 
collected and 
in a single book 
this reviewer, this is n 
graduate students nor 


for the casual scientific reader, but 


under 


for the serious research worker in 


pharmacology, biochemistry, ento- 
mology, plant physiology, and oth- 
er medical sciences, it should be 
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